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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


there will be no risk of real people, dead or alive, being fixed 
upon as the people of my story. 

Serlo then, my friend, was, quite towards the beginning of 
this century, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre. His com- 
pany was but a poor one. One or two only of his troop rose 
above the level of a low mediocrity. His actresses retained 
their py ae rather Oy their charms of person than their 
histrionic capabilities. His actors knew the stage-business, 
and could walk through their parts, but nothing more. 

His troubles and perplexities with his company I can well 

ber. The fi st difficulty was to find a piece which 

such mediocre actors could perform creditably. The piece 
chosen, a thousand difficulties arose in the distribution of 
arts. Of course everybody wanted to be hero or heroine. 

a would willingly enact the lesser characters. And 
not only did each stand upon his own punctilio, but upon that 
of his friends also. Hamlet chosen would ‘decline to play un- 
less some friend of his, to whom the part of Rinaldo had been 
assigned, were to enact Horatio. The King would choose for 
his rude the weakest voiced and most insipid of the wo- 
men. . 

Matters are managed better now, I suppose; but I can 
remember Serlo driven half-mad by such perplexities.. And 
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beyond the leagues, offensive and defensive, among the actors 
themselves, there were other leagues between them and the 
outer world. The actresses had other engagements besides 





Literature. 


AN OLD STORY. 
Softly the sun’s last rays are glinting 
Over the hillside, over the lea, 
Flushing the fleecy clouds, andtinting 
With gold and crimson the purple sea ; 
While, hand in hand, th 
Youth of twenty and 
Across the sea-beach, over the heather, 
By sloping hillock and shady glen ; 


wander together— 


And her eyes, from the shading hat’s broad brim, 
With innocent love look up to him. 


Ten long years—and the mellow 
Jamour o’er glen and 
sands where a maid is roaming 
With eyes that wander beyond the 
Ten long years—affd that daily glory 
Has dawned and darken'd on wood and grove, 
Lighting the page of a lasting story, 
The old, old story of maiden’s love. 
But duty severed those clasping hands— 
As the pitiless ocean severs the lands— 
And the heart grew sad and the e 
Wearily waiting and watching for 


Ten years more—while the restless billows 
Fret and foam on the patient shore, 
And the red beams slant through the droo 
And write strange words on the greensw: 
But far from ingle and glen and heather 
From the purple hills of their native land, 
Wander those two, as of yore, 


H 
= more — thi 
No more waiting through weary 
But eyes, that in redion 
And lifelong devotion, look up to him. 


ing = 
oor. 





THE PLOUGHING OF THE SWORD. 


The ploughing of the sword, 
Breaks fae greensward 
And stirs the old foun 

Where the baleful passions sleep ; 
The quiet beauty of the vales 


And turns the roots of the riven flowers 
To the scorching eye of day. 


And then, they madly sow 
The seeds of bitter strife, 
Ambition, wrath, reven, 
And stern contempt 
a 2 wildly scatter o'er the land, 


n, pain, and care, 
ht away the birds of peace 


Now call the reapers forth, 
With the thundering cannons’ roar, 
Hark! to the rush of an arméd host, 
Like the surge on a y 3 
With tramp and clang, the warrior’s heel, 
Doth the red wine-press tread, 
And heavily roll the 
With their burdens of the dead. 


They reap with murderous sickle, 
"Mid the shrill trumpet’s cry, 
Till the mightiest and the lowest 
. n equal ruin ry 
Till the screaming vulture whets his beak 
Where the blood-pools blot the green, 
And the gaunt hyena 


In History’ ide, 
's garner Ww 
A reeking, overflowing crop 
Of crime, and woe, and pride; 
The widow’s pang, the 


As they take their fearful flight. 





= | their theatrical ones. Miss Euphrosyne, when her “ quips, 
and cranks, and wreathed smiles” were especially wanted on 
the stage, sometimes carried them off elsewhere for exhibition 
to a more select audience. Miss Aglaia, exasperated by some 
private wrong—the desertion of a lover, the success of a dear 
friend and rival—would refuse to do anything but strong hys- 
terics. The actors, too, had their patrons. A young fellow 
like Laertes, witty and gentlemanlike, was sure to have pri- 
vate friends, to whom he looked for advancement more hope- 
fully than to Serlo aud the boards of Drury Lane. So Laertes, 
while the scant occupants of the theatre were given to under- 
stand that he was tucked-up in bed suffering severely from an 
acute attack of bronchitis, or whatever the fashionable ailment 
then might be, was carousing in chambers or tavern. Once, 
as I remember, not friends, but the bailiffs, detained him. * * 
When matters were at the worst; when Aglaia’s hysteria had 
become chronic, and Euphrosyne’s private engagements so 
frequent as to render attention to her professional ones an im- 
re when the bronchitis of Laertes had settled into an 
neurable malady, and the broad comedian of the troop had 
fallen into such a melancholy by reason of the elopement of 
his wife, that he made the whole house dismal with his langh ; 
when matters were at the worst, and Serlo was on the point 
of throwing up tlie management, a Star rose on the horizon, 
herald of better times. The Star was none other than 
a tragedian, of name and fame, unattached, who, atter 
a long series of provincial wanderings, returned to the metro- 
polis. Serlo, somewhat desperate, made a bold venture, and 
ratified a sudden en ent of this tragedian. 

The great name ( us, we will say) appearing in v 
large letters in the bills — my attention, as doubtless it 
was intended to catch did catch the attention of many 
people. I went to see Serlo, and to congratulate him. 
stead of finding him in that state of calm triumph which be- 
seemed the present pro r of Roscius, I found Serlo in 
greater perplexity even than his wont. In his haste to secure 
this star of the first magnitude, he had little considered how its 
brilliancy would ——— he Armd. faint — of his 
own company—a milky-way o en es, mere 
waifs and strays of shattered systems. “Rosdins stooped to 
nothing beneath Shakspeare, and such plays as “ Venice Pre- 
served,” “Isabella,” “The Revenge,” and the like, which 
were then looked upon ag entering into the same category 
with Shakspeare. But Serlo’s company were utterly unequal 
to such plays. “ Othello” had been proposed ; but from whence 
was to come age, from whence Desdemona? Jacques, in 
“As You Like It,” was a favourite study of Roscius; but 
where was Rosalind to befound? At last “ Hamlet” had been 
fixed upon. In that the one character so predominates 
over the rest, so istinct and sharply defined in the fore- 

d, while the rest retreat into a 
at it had been mutually agreed upon 
scius as the piece most fitting to the limited capabilities of the 


troop. 
’ When I entered Serlo’s little room, he had just returned 
from rehearsal. The prospects were not very ‘bright. The 
resence of the great tragedian had indeed given a fillip to the 
Regging histrioic seal of the actors They beha better 
among themselves. They did not squabble about the assign- 
ment ot , and mouth forth grand tragic speeches of punc- 
tilio on that subject. Even their private engagements ceased 
ee a wrote three-cornered billets 
i of absenting h f. Aglaia’s hysterics ceased. 
Laertes left off drinkin g in the forenoon, and his bronchitis 
was miraculously cured. The pathetic laugh of the broad 
comedian was found to go well with the character of the 
ona. Everybody for once did their best—that was 
certain; but the misfortune that this best was so [intolerably 
pa mp fitable. pee Any nt _ - 
crantz an ildenstern, were perhaps equal to t parts; 
Osrick out-caricatured his in a manner that would be meat 
and drink to the gods; but Claudius was very wooden, and 
his voice refused to take on it the test intonation, and the 
Gertrude of Aglaia was simply abo’ le. 

“ But this is not the worst,” Serlo continued; “Claudius 
and Gertrude are so wicked that the audience, with an intui- 
tive sense of poetic justice, relish their being made ridiculous. 
It is like the old Vice or the false nose of the Jew. But the 
grand climax of misfortune is that we have no Ophelia. What 
is to be done, I cannot tell.” 

“The play of Hamlet with the character of the Prince of 
Denmark omitted by particular desire, has been heard of,” 
said; “the out of Ophelia, , has not been tried. 
It would be new, and might take.” 

“She is of no use in the play,” Serlo said, who was no 
critic, “‘ but the mad scene and the back hair let down and the 

couldn’t possibly be left out. People would not stand 
it. , Roscius, unfortunately, is most unneeessarily par- 
ticular about his Ophelia. Euphrosyne was to have acted that 
part, and she has just gone through it at rehearsal. ius 
came to me after the mad scene and said emphatically, ‘ this 
will notdo.’ I asked ‘why and he said her way of & singing 
the songs was absolutely di , that it degraded the 
whole play. Euphrosyne, you know, has no voice—her 
notes are vile—but she enunciates clearly, and she can e 
as mfith out ofa cleverly-worded ballad a — of double- 
entendre in it as anybody. Well, I will give the little girl credit 
for doing her best. She gave the utmost expression to ‘To- 
morrow is Saint Valentine's day.’ Everybody but Roscius 
; I could not help it myself.” 
Roscius that an actress who would 
pathetic scene was un- 
had magnificent fair hair, and 
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a pretty face, and the delicatest hands and feet—but that was 
scarcely all that was to the impersonation of Ophe- 
lia. Roscius would not to the changing of the songs, 
which Serlo had pro even while he confessed that"Eu- 
——. singing of other than arch songs was worth nothing. 

ius, doubtless, had penetrated to the meaning of that 
seeming incongruity, and found in that scene of a mad maiden 
—“ casta inceste”—singing unmaidenly baliads, a key to Ophe- 
lia’s character not to be lightly dispensed with. : 

While we were still talking of Euphrosyne, Roscius en- 
tered. 

“T have found you an Ophelia,” he said. 

Then he proceeded to explain who the Ophelia was. An 
actress who, years back, had enacted that character to Ros- 
cius’s Hamlet, but who had for a long interim retired from the 
stage, happened to be at this time again open to profes- 
sional engagements. Mrs. Wyburd _ that name represent 
her) had 5 famed for her Ophelia when quite a girl. It 
was still referred: to by the dramatic-critics as par excellence 
the Ophelia, as a standard at which aspirants were to aim, but 
which there was no hope of seeing equalled in those degene- 
rate days. The present is invariably degenerate under every 
point of view. hile still quite young she had retired from 
the stage, under the protection of a nobleman well-known for 
his theatrical tastes. Now she suddenly returned to her pro- 
fession. It is not my business to discover and relate why this 
change of life took place, any more than it is my business to 

ry into that past life. It is sufficient to state that Roscius 
a4 ht word to Serlo that Mrs. Wyburd, in a condition of 
pseudo-widowhood, lay open at this juncture to an engage- 


| ment. 


“No one as yet knows,” said Roscius, “of her return to 
the profession. You may thank me for this private informa- 
tion. Before the end of the week every manager in London 
will be trying to engage her. You must make her yours at 
once.” 

Serlo’s first delight and eagerness faded into cautiousness. 
Mrs. Wyburd was a girl no longer. Suppose that her beauty 
had faded; suppose that her voice, of old so ~ ore pa- 
thetic in its simple purity, had become cracked and hard. 
Then her long absence from the stage was still more against 
her. It was almost as bad as trying a débutante, Serlo even 
began to depreciate her old successes, and professed to 
doubt whether her name would be remembered by the 

ubjic. 

4 oe Serlo took the advice of Roscius and secured the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Wyburd on the spur of the moment. The next 
day her name appeared in the bills in letters little smaller than 
those which announced the great tragedian. 

So, the Drury Lane company was looking up. The old 
members of the troop held their heads higher and became im- 
pressed with a renewed sense of the dignity of their art. The 
acted better inthe small pieces, which continued to rnn un 
the two Stars were to e their first appearance. Euphro- 
syne, who had the sweetest of tempers, after one ebullition ir- 
repressible of wounded vanity, gave in to her deposition with 
perfect content. Ophelia was an intensely stupid part, al- 
though it gave one the opportunity of exhibiting the hm 
ond ommnienae of one’s back-hair. Euphrosyne was rew ed 
by the réle of a ravishing little marquise in the comedietta that 
was to follow the t y. 

Serlo, in the midst of his bright prospects, had yet some 
causes of uneasiness. 

“She is very ill)’ he said to me one day; “she is very ill. 
Though she has nerves of iron and commands herself as no 
other woman could, I doubt whether she will not give in at 
the last moment.” 

He spoke of Mrs. Wyburd. 





Very i'l she certainly was, if 
her face was to be taken as an indication. I saw her one day 
in the green-room. Her face was perfectly bloodless, When 
she stood motionless, as she had a habit of doing— un- 
consciously attitudes, her face, with its down- 
drooped eyelids, was like a marble mask. Still her tread was 
firm and elastic, her voice without tremor, and her manner 
cool and determined. 

“I hope you are better to-day,” Serlo, entering with me, said 
to her. 

“ Better?” she answered with a 
understand that I cannot be better than lam. You could not 
show » more affectionate parental anxiety if you were really 
my father, Mr. Polonius.” 


She would confess to no indisposition. Still her doctor vi- 
sited her daily, and it was known that she had recourse to sti- 
mulating restoratives. ° ad e 

Although her illness was patent to everyone who saw her, 
Mrs. W would never confess that she was suffering. 
Just as the outer leaves of the bud tighten round the cankered 
core, and give no sign until the decay eats through, so with a 
stronger and stronger determination the dying actress kept 
co over her body. Her walk had an exaggerated mas- 
culine firmness; the pressure of her hand had a grip, as of 
death, in it; her voice took deeper tones and more marked in- 
tonations; she bore with and joined 4n the light laughter of 
Euphrosyne ; she had ghastly smiles for the idle male creatures 
who haunted behind the scenes; energetically she threw her- 
self into her part. On the morning when I first saw her I 
heard her go h a fragment of the scene between Ham- 
let and Ophelia; travestied the part; she penetrated to 
the meaning of the words and went beyond,commenting on it 
from a higher sterile point of bitter derision. 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rich. 


And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows. 


. “Will you never 


O, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


Such rag Dyed poet whee that was to 
me palling. She had got d that stage of sorrow, and, 
g bac , criticised upon it from the other side. 

Serlo’s anxiety t. “It is like living over a gun- 
powder magazine,” he said. “Happy is my rival at the ma- 
rionnette theatre ; his wooden him no uneasiness ; if 
his first lady falls ill, a little glue and wire will mend her in an 
hour, a brushful of t will renew her bloom at any time, 
and when her limbs fail of their wonted sprightly jerkiness ot 
motion nothing is wanted but a modicum of oil. 

He privately consulted Mrs. Wyburd’s doctor. Even through 
his professional reserve the doctor’s opinion manifested itself 
to the increase of Serlo’s fears. 

“ No specific disease, the doctor says,” Serlo reported to me; 
“that is the very worst of it. If it were gout, or — fever, 
or Asiatic cholera, one would know todo. Strong ner- 
vous excitement he talks of—mental trouble. Reaction must 
come, as awnatter of course, at some time, he confesses—when 
is uncertain. .Flesh and blood can’t hold out in that way for 
ever. After all,” Serlo resumed after a , “I am, perhaps, 
troubling myself for nothing. She there is nothing 
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: ith her—she must know best. No one could go | fill the outline of the character. Roscius’s face was him, 
qevnsh bare on we a better and with more self-possession | and his voice. His features were not noble; he no power 
than she does. Perhaps that desperate paleness and rigidity | of facial expression. His voice was naturally harsh and rough, 
are only her nature, just as hysterics are A laia’s nature. Any- and he overtasked it into hoarseness. In pathetic pamge 
body Who heard Aglaia scream and choke for the first time took on a metallic hardness which but ill served as a vehicle 
would think she was dying. How warm it is! What do you | for his really deep and true feeling. a 
say to a bottle of cool claret ?” On this night he was, I fancied, more “ robustious” than 

* * * * a anger and +} of Roscius, ~~ to act aye 
“ et” at len the us Euphrosyne, found their way into the accents 0 
A - day for the first performance of “ Haml: gth llr The — ~ that prince, s i on Shak 

Looking in at Serlo in his little room that morning, as I so|s , nowhere manifested itself. is scene wi elia, 
often did. t found him and Euphrosyne closeted together. tls saving freightened that young person into a state o! rigid 

“Tam busy,” Serlo said, with a hurried shake of the hand. | and almost dumb obstinacy. It was his custom to seize the 
“ Go away, now, there’s a fellow! It isall over! She | lady by the arm in this scene, for which action he found war- 
has given in at last. The doctor has just left me. He says,|Trant in a previous of the play. I fear that poor 0 
unless she rallies, she can’t live the day out.” poow ne’s wrist suffered to-night. She certainly screwed up _ 

“Mrs. Wyburd !” I exclaimed, aghast. ips into a moue of pain, real or affected; and after his exit she 

“Yes,” answered the manager, “ Euphrosyne is going to | delivered her little bit of soliloquy in a tone as if she were 

lay Ophelia. Good-bye! There is no time to lose. Goon,|sbouttocry. : ; 
Basarveyne— He raised a sigh so piteous and profound’—that| Euphrosyne did not shine to-night. Fear of the audience 
is where we were.” ~ and of Roscius, together with sorrow, I have no doubt, for 

Euphrosyne was seated, with the air of a good child, in a| Mrs. Wyburd, deprived her ot any small histrionic power 
high-backed chair by the manager's desk. She looked up| Which she might possess, Once, and once only, she — 
silently with solemn eyes as I entered, just as a child disturbed | @ slight applause. It was in a scene with Polonius. Serlo 
at its lessons might have done. Her little feet froma that high | had (as I interpreted) been prompting her. Her —— 
seat could not reach the ground, and swung to and fro listless- | smile of thanks—the upturned face, and the gratitude “6 e 
ly. The prettiness of the figure struck me all the more for- | blue eyes—struck the audience as being pretty and daughter- 
cibly by contrast with Serlo’s awful news. like, so a momen clapping of hands greeted the accident. 

Left the room and stood for a moment outside the doog, as|__1 remember wondering at the remarks of some people nae 
a man does gtand, bewildered, upon hearing suddenly of some hind me on Euphrosyne’s acting. They praised every wo 
calamity. Euphrosyne’s treble intonations came to my ear, a | 4nd gesture. Her lack of all ao very and energy was to “1 
painfully insufficient and discordant setting to my thoughts. |—repose. Her mincing gait, hurried and irre wae y 
A requiem set to a song-tune. All day long these shrill, weak, | feason of her uneasiness, they praised for its grace. They 

ion) nes h 1 " iating with my sorrow as discovered the most marvellous meanings in her scrannel-pipe 
bubbles glide on with the rush of a strong wild stream. of a voice, which was to me always so miserably ays all 

Hardly knowing why, I took my way towards Mrs. Wy- meaning—mere sound and nothing more. I foun 4 ~ a 
burd’s lodging. Serlo's account was confirmed. The r| time, that they were labouring under a mistake. How they 
lady was dying. Suddenly struck down that morning. Heart could have overlooked the of the trag s 
disease—the rupture of a blood-vessel. Had never spoken | illness in hand-bills and upon the walls, or have been deaf to 
since. The account given by the servant was vague but the comments of their neighbours, I cannot understand, but 
decisive. their firm impression was that Euphrosyne was Mrs. Wyburd. 
They were a lady - — beyond — age, and old- 
In the evening I went to the theatre. TI saw Serlo for a mo-| fashioned in their dress and manners. ey were not unac- 
ment before I took my seat. The latest news he had heard of | quainted with the story of Hamlet—perhaps they had been 
Mrs. Wyburd was, that she was sinking fast, that she lay in a|Teading it for this occasion; but it was clear from their talk 
death-like stupor, that it was impossible for her to rally and from their all-absorbing interest in the play that this visit 

j to the theatre was an unusual and extraordinary pleasure. 
The gentleman referred all theatrical matters as to a standard 
to the time of a famous actor, who had retired from the stage 
before Roscius had yet risen into notice. 

I have a clear remembrance of all the slight occurrences of 
that night, and cannot resist — down some of them here, 
though, I one they will seem incongruous with what 
cotnes after. I felt a deep and true sorrow for Mrs. Wyburd. 
That pre-occupied me, and the performance of the ba | went 
upon the move. on without ‘ooyline’ real interest in my mind. Still I was 

Euphrosyne was half frightened. It required all the pater- | Conscious of everything that took place. Pre-occupation of the 
nal petting that the manager could administer to keep up the|™ind by emotion does have this effect. The watcher by a 
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in. 

“ Roscius,” said Serlo, “ is desperately surly ; he refused to 
act at first. They would have pulled the house about our ears. 
As it is, we shall have work enough to get through the even- 
ing. Hark! they are at it already.” 

Phe people had just been let into the pit and gallery. Bills 
announcing the severe indisposition of the famous tragédienne 
awaited them there. A murmur, threatening in its volume, 
came to us—a sound not unlike that from a flock of sheep 


spMed child’s spirits. No one could be more free from diffi- | 4eath-bed finds his senses strangely vigilant to common out- 

nce when she knew that she should meet with applause ; | Ward sights and sounds—the ticking of the olock, the patterns 
but the merest supposition that she might be hissed, might be | 0D wall and floor, the movements of light from the shaded 
shrieked atand stormed at by the gods, frightened back all her | !amp, the chill dying on the night into dawn. Never do de- 
self-confidence and conceit—her childish audacity changed into = _ pnw ~ day _ Lam arrpeemne tape = upon 

i i e mi _ 
on When T took my seat the house was full. There were mur- | taking place around me, whether on or off the stage. ould 
murs of disapproval everywhere. Of course no one believed | €ason about these matters on the surface, while my deeper 
for 4 moment that the “ severe ind ion” was a fact. The —_ of ie oaliabeetin eee ae a 
stale cry of “wolf!” is quite understood by the knowing} 7 Lig , crous ti rface- 
ones. tention. It might be by contrast with the sorrow beneath; or, 

“ That Serlo is the meanest of skinflints,” said some one be- | More probably, it was because thiggs other than ludicrous— 
hind me; “he grinds down every one of his actors to the | the mimic grief entered into the com tion of the drama, the 
lowest farthing. It is some apy of salary, you may de- | feigned emotion of the actors—struck too faintly upon a mind 
pend. Why, Mrs. Wyburd, in old times, never used to act | possessed by real sorrow. Shadow makes a mark upon an 

ineas a night—I know it fora fact. Fancy | #lready ied ground ; a faint tint of a colour becomes white 
cates o lentes wired in ig yr . vy and colourless when laid upon that colour in its intensity. 
vi hi eas |’ . 

Pont Ser p was, in truth, the most liberal of men. The ay tomers —- tg — Soin oe —~ —~ 

“It is not Serlo’s fault at all,” said another. “I happen to | orchestra, a , ; ic, as 
know that the quarrel in a certain quarter has been made up. | joicing over so much of the evening’ 8 task completed. The au- 
I need mention no names. A noble lord has changed his oe pe ay et —— 
mind. Did you not see the ph in the Morning Post of | they c not a Rose [ y, they even cut up 
to-day, ‘ Wear requested to state that the suneurer a mar- _ emg doy ——— by Le va bane a. = 
riage on the tapis between —— and —— is totally without | thusiasm. , aggeration ¢ bustiousness,” which 
foundation ? Mrs. Wyburd will not re-appear pane stage. | observed in him to-night, gratified the public palate by its 
I knew she would not perform before I entered the theatre.” | keener pungency. The ex their overflowing plea- 

“ Severe indisposition !” proclaimed a fat man e next | sure in outcries that rivalled the thunders of Roscius below. 

ce all oon b 4 k ! “oe It must have been about half-past ten o’clock when that took 
box, “that’s umbug, you know !” - 

A gentleman, who sat next to me, turned round to the fat | Place which I am about to relate. ; 
man, and said quietly: The play wore on tothe scene of the madness of Ophelia, I 

“ Sir, it is no¢ humbug. Mrs. Wyburd’s illness was only too | had been thinking all along, in that upper-current of my 

ha fact. Mrs. Wyburd is dead!” d thoughts, how this great scene of the drama was to be managed 
much a fact. f - : 

“ Good God! you don’t say so!” ejaculated the fat man. —how Evphrosyne was to get through it—what curtailments 

“ Have you authority for saying so?” I asked. would be made. . 

“ Yes,” answered the gentleman, “I know Laertes. I saw| The time came. At the moment of Ophelia’s entrance m 
him just now, and he told me that Mrs. Wyburd died at six ana —_ ee Saeeel from the stage. 
o'clock.” voice recal| e . 

The music of the orchestra came to a sudden end. The cur-| _ It was Mrs. Wyburd’s voice! Deep, clear, and, sweet, the 
tain drew up, and showed the moonlit platform. Horatio and the | first words— 
rest said their say, with a gentlemanlike absence of emotion at Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 
sight of the ghost. The ghost stalked in and out with due | ¢oated from the into the body of the theatre. No such 
emphasis of stride. : : can ailing cvanal tnd toon haanll shale Gas night. Even before 

ius in the next scene was received with tumultuous the shock of the strangeness of the thing came upon me, my 
yo ey eae rather hurriedly, at the last moment, | gar acknowledged the satisfaction, the gratefulness of those 
; tones. 

A little more than kin and less than kind. Temeet. Mrs. Wyburd was upon the stage. A white figure 
—in ‘fact, the king had to wait, and look over his shoulder | —the loose, long drapery not whiter than the face and arms— 
anxiously towards the wing, before he could address “ my | no colour about it save in the darkness of the hair and eyes. 
cousin Hamlet.” However, the entrance of the well-known| There was a stir among the audience, in sound not unlike a 
figure, and ‘the sound of the well-known voice, satisfied the | loi my sigh, po tan —— ——, eS: 
audience. he ° of song sui to that prelude o! 

Dare I confess that the actigg of Roscius was never to my | spoken music. I have no power to des ribe the sweetness 
taste. His notion of Hamlet was of a person constitutionally | and pathos of it. It was music like Ariel 8, impersonal, that 
loud of speech and violent of gesture. He had a strange trick seemed to be born of the air only. it “crept by,” the 
of pulling and dragging at the bosom of his dress, even to the | tremor of it lingered and pen: It was like some dumb 
laying bare of the skin, when, for expression of the ~:~ longing of the soul suddenly made manifest in sound. All 
passion, voice and ordi gesture could do no more, Un-| knowledge of whence the music came was lost in the hearing 
doubtedly he had carefully studied Hamlet, and had formed | of it. It seemed to be some yee of one’s own nature, 
for himself a definite idea of the eharacter. He was a man of| breathing out from the soul, not brought to it by the senses— 
wide culture, and an earnest lover of Shaks; That his | so subtilely did it touch into vibration the universal chord 
Hamlet was always to me a painful burlesque and profaning | that exists dormant in all breasts. 
of my Hamlet is no proof that he was not in the right. The| The white figure glided to and fro upon the stage, the white 
interpretation of that play is a matter between each man and | face smiled an w sad by turns, the white arms wound and 
~~ Every critic fixes on a different passage as the one — ~? D ong —- ae the fragments 

ey-note. incoheren' 4 snatches lads—now sorrow- 

is particular points, markedly rendered, well-known, and | ful, now gay, came from the white - ol Every whisper was 
rapturously received, came one after the other. Very clever cea | , each sigh trembled through the house. The 
e 


as separate bits, showing a wonderful subtlety of appreciation the drapery and the light fall of the feet were clearly 
of dormant meaning, and a masterly histrionte wer of real- | audible. 
ising the same to his audience ; but helping litte, 








, if at all,to| The audience sat as still and silent as death. Nota face of 





all those turned towards the white but had become 
pale ; all eyes were fixed on that one point, every breath was 
held in suspense. The other actors seemed as if they were 
going through their parts ina dream. All people, on and off 
the stage, were under the spell of the awful white presence. 
That, and that only, filled every eye, occupied every thought 
—seemed to inform the very air. 

How long the scene lasted I cannot tell. It was likea 
dream—without the bounds of time. But at length it was 
over. Mrs. Wyburd disappeared. ; 

For some moments the audience still sat motionless. The 
—— retained its power even after her disappearance. Then 

ere was the awakening—a release of the pent breath, a sar- 
ging of heads to and fro, a whisper gradually increasing into a 
murmur of many voices. There was no ap fe came 
into no one’s head to-clap hands or to stamp feet at that 
moment. 

There was a'pause. The actors, after an attempt to con- 
tinue their speeches, broke off and stood irresolutely, looking 
now at each other, now at the audience. The whisper had in- 
creased into a tumult of voices, each questioning the other. 
No actor, not even Roscius, could have been heard in that 
confusion of tongues. 

At length the curtain fell. 

I left my seat and hurried to see Serlo behind the scenes. 
What had been my own thoughts during this scene I cannot 
distinctly tell. The announcement of the gentleman in the 
seat next me that “ Mrs. Wyburd had died at six o'clock,” 
though it had struck me with a shock at the moment, had not 
strongly impressed me afterwards. I had heard tidings of 
Mrs. burd from Serlo before I took my place, and 
Serlo's information was at least as likely to be correct as that 
of the stranger. Besides, whether she were dying or dead, 
my sorrow would remain just the same. I was convinced 
that she could not live many hours, that I should never see her 
again—to me she was already dead. This announcement of 
her death had not impressed me strongly. 

During her appearance on the stage, I think I made no at- 
tempt to account for the — incident. I was spell-bound 
like the rest. My previous knowledge of her dying state 
scarcely made my feelings different from theirs. ere was 
no room for thought of the past, or for reasoning about the 
present; the awful white figure with its unearthly sweetness 
of voice was the sole image that m took in. 

Now, aroused from that dream, I began to think. My first 
feeling was anger Serlo. I took for — the only 
explanation that offered itself. Mrs. Wyburd come to the 
theatre, and Serlo had suffered her to act. I pictured to my- 
self the state of the actress—the momen flickering up of 
the vital powers—the last energy of life in the grasp of death. 
And Serlo had suffered this dying woman to come upon the 
stage! With my head full of this confused thought, I hastened 
to see Serlo. expected to find Mrs. Wyburd dead or dying 
behind the scenes. 

The actors were in a state of commotion. They were all 
talking together—all seeming to assert different things. It was 
with difficulty I drew Serlo aside from the midst of them. 

“ Gone” ssid Serio. "She slipped fi 

“Gone!” sai >. £ i through our fingers. 
By heaven, I believe Euphrosyne 4 right, and that it was her 

host !” 
4 There was a sound as of a long peal of thunder. The 
audience had recovered themselves, and were venting their 
long-stifled feelings in a round of continuous applause. 
rlo hastened away. The play had to be continued. 

I learned from his broken and hurried explanations only 
this. Just at the moment of ee the mad scene, 
when pees was in the act of entering on to the stage, 
Mrs. Wyburd suddenly appeared, no one knew whence, 
and, without a word of recognition to any, bad put aside the 
other Ophelia and taken her Her payt over, she had 
slipped through the actors an Sorapemnes, here or in what 
manner Serlo did not seem accurately to know. 

The accounts of the other actors were equally strange and 
unsatisfactory. No two told the circumstances precisely alike. 
Laertes declared that Mrs. Wyburd had passed him as he en- 
tered through the stage-door from the street. The regular 
keeper of that door are to be absent, arid the boy in 
whose charge he had it was too stupid to give any further 
account of the matter. Euphrosyne, on whose shoulder Mrs. 
Wyburd had laid a detaining hand, affirmed that the touch had 
no substantiality in it, but was ice-cold. Another actor said, 
in opposition to Laertes, that he had been standing in the pas- 
sage that led from the street door at the very time in by 
and that no lady had passed him. Aglaia declared Mrs. 
Wyburd’had rudely pushed by her, and was so substantial as 
to have almost thrown her down. Roscius affirmed that on 
her leaving the stage he had followed her into the passage 
that led to the street, but tha: her pace was too rapid for him 
to come up with her; further, that he had seen her from the 
distance go out through this door. The boy door-keeper s0- 
lemnly asseverated that the door had remained closed. 

The accounts were thoroughly contradictory. Strange as 
this appeared to me at the time, in my eagerness to learn the 
truth as to Mrs. Wyburd’s appearance, yet I acknowledge it 
now to have been nothing unusual. Scarcely ever will you 
get two eye-witnesses of an occurrence to agree exactly in 
their account of the details of it. Raleigh's story of the dog- 
fight is by no means a new story. 

I left the theatre and took my way to Mrs. Wyburd lodg- 


in 
The doctor’s carriage was at the door. He was coming out 
of the house as I arrived there. 

“She is dead,” he said, in answer to my question. “I found 
her dead when I came.” 

He turned back with me into the house. It was now half- 
a eleven o'clock, perhaps a little more. I saw the poor dead 
ady. She lay on a couch, dressed in that same long white 
7 which she had worn upon the ~—_ 

er servant was present, wi obtrusive tears. 
said tome. “Then she 


“| was here last at six,” the 
lay in stupor.” 

“She never woke up from it, sir,” the maid said. “I 
watched by her till the last breath. She died an hour ago, a 
half- ten by the clock on the mantel-piece.” 

“Quietly and easily?” asked the doctor, “please God. She 
has suffered enough. 

“ Like a lamb,” said the maid. 7 

I put a reverent hand upon the white forehead. Not yet 
had the warmth of life departed. = a 
* 

The announcement <3 Mrs. Wyburd’s ium. the day after 
her re-appearance in single scene of Hamlet, created 
nine days’ wonder. Probably not a soul now remembers that 
theatrical incident, but to those who knew the whole story 
remained a mystery. It has never been cleared 
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at six and my visit at half-past eleven. Probably, therefore, 
Mrs. Wyburd was durin — of that night left alone. I 
pretend to offer no exp! n. I have simply related the 
facts as they occurred. J.A. 





LIGHT WINES. 


The time, we hope, is fast approaching, when summer-heat 
and dog-days’ dust, and galley-slave toil of Exhibition-seeing, 
will create thirst which will require to be slaked with some- 
thing less potent than Portuguese and Spanish liquors. True, 
we might make them into wine-and-water ; but, as wet is the 

test enemy of the vine, so all aristocratic wines repudiate 

an alliance with water, as a cause of weakness and diminished 

repute. Secondly, from humbler wines refreshing wine-and- 

water can be made, less expensive, containing a larger propor- 

tion of the healing virtues of the grape, and more thirst- 

ques and agreeable to those whose taste has been duly 
uca! 


Nor need the vinous draught be wine and water, unless for 
form’s sake, appearances, and modesty, just to avoid the direct 
stares or side-long glaices of inveterate port and sherry 
drinkers, or persevering quaffers of stout and bitter ale. If, at 
the Exhibition, a herculean amount of galleries and foreign 
courts, including trophies, with explanations of machinery and 
mathematical instruments by learned and communicative ex- 

rts have been done—why, then, on returning to your lonel 
odging, or sitting down to your choice dinner at your hotel, 
you may boldly pour out a tumbler of wine—pure from the 
bottle, unadulterated by the pump—to dispel your weariness, 
and may drink the same with beneficial effect, provided you 
select a wine suitable for the season and the purpose. 

All fermented liquors are emplo: to restore (temporarily 
or permanently) expended strength, to support weakness, to 
stimulate lassitude. There is a degree up to which they are 
beneficial, and a d beyond which they are injurious, and 
that both temporarily and permanently. It happens, that some 
of the liquids which give the stron immediate stimulus are 
the most injurious if abused or indul in habitually ; while 
others, whose effect is gentle and moderate at the time, may be 
daily taken in reasonable quantities, with a favourable in- 
fluence on the health and constitution. Such is the difference 
between wine, the ancient cheerer of the heart of man, and the 
modern discovery—alcohol, represented generally by three of 
her daughters, gf rum, and gin. The av life of a 
wine-bearing vine, fairly treated and in favourable circum- 
stances, is from a hundred to a hundred and fifty years. Some 
few at two hundred years are still healthy and productive. 
The life of Man, according to M. Flourens, ought to be about 
the same, the end of the setond century being its extreme 
limit. To attain this, the only elixir to be employed is a sober 
allowance of good wine. 

The different effects of different fermented and spirituous 
liquors are dependent on other qualities besides their strength. 
A glass of gin-and-water diluted down to exactly the same 
strength as a glass of ordinary Macon (red Burgundy), has not 
the same effect on the human system as that of ordinary 
Macon has. Brandy (French and British), rum, gin, scheidam, 
whisky (Scotch and Irish), have each theiramateurs, admirers, 
and sdvocates, who extol the virtues of their own favourite 
spirit. A pot of beer has not the same effect as a pot of cider 
of the same stren: Certainly, the former contains an ele- 
ment, the hop, whi is wanting in the latter; but while Sir 
John Barleycorn has the repu' o —_— nerves, Sir 
Devonshire Pippin will tingle them up and keep them in a 
state of undue excitement. The truth is, in respect to either 
of those worthies, if you give them an inch (too much) they 
will take an ell. In cider countries, cider-drinking is not an 
unfrequent cause of delirium tremens. Cider is very treacher- 
ous in regard to its strength; and so is ale, and so is some- 
times porter. However strong either may be, neither mixes 
well with pure spring water, although combined with effer- 
vescent draughts (soda-water, seltzer-water, ginger beer, or 
lemonade) they form a more trustworthy mixture, grateful to 
thirsty throats and jaded minds. 

In Normandy, the great home of cider, a marked distinction 
is drawn and maintained ; only the unmixed juice of the 
apple is dignified with the name of “cidre,” which is there- 
fore, as a matter of course, known by the consumer to be po- 
tent. He is — forewarned to be prudent in his oe 
The finer qualities (partly, perhaps, or entirely perry), are bot- 
tled, gaudily ticketed with “ Sillerie de Normandie,” and other 
fine names, and sold on the s as dear as a franc a bottle, 
retail. Ordinary cider, in the manufacture of which a con- 
siderable portion of water is used—the cider which you see 
contained in casks large enough to hold a small dinner-party 
—is universally known as “ aber “drink,” and # the 
drink of the population at all seasons, in all places, at all times 
of the day and night, at the morning meal and the evening re- 
past. It is often more difficult to get a glass of water than a 
glass of “ boisson.” Tables d’héte overflow with the latter ; 
the former you may sometimes call for in vain. In, great 
droughts, for want of water (only to be had by fetching it two 
or three miles), “ boisson” has been given to servants to wash 
up plates and dishes with. 

Of course, boisson in Normandy is swallowed in indefinite 
and unmeasured quantities; nor do the Normans look the 
worse for the regimen. They are a tall strong hearty race, 
utterly unlike the m renchmen of our old farces and 
caricatures. We have, in England, a school of drinkers whose 
nates is directly opposed to the Norman. Instead of im- 

ibing, at di ion or indiscretion, what is offered when 
they are dry, our abstinents, under medical advice or personal 
whim, take as little liquid as ble: drin at dinner no- 





thing but undiluted wine, with no water, still with beer. 
They are not numerous, as a sect. 

All Europe, south of the latitudes where ripen in the 
open field, produces light wines which id supply a healthy 


and not e ve beverage here, if once a taste for them were 


sufficient! 
hen the consumption is ae 
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vino d’Asté of Piedmont, white and sparkling; the Montepul-|at Bordeaux. The jolly monks, after enjoying the fruits of 


me cristiand other wines resembling them, from Naples. 


ciano of Tuscany, red and clarety; and the two sorts of la-| the earth themselves, drove a thriving trade with Turkey in 


bottles filled with limpid liquid, and ticketed Mineral Waters of 


hen the Roman question is settled, the Roman’ wines will| Carbonnieux. It was a terrible infraction of the Mussulman 


be settled too, and that for the better. Hun 


furnishes capi-| law; which law, however, the Benedictines were in no way 


tal wines, both little and great ; Swiss tourists make their ac-| bound to obey. The monks and the imams may be left to dis- 


quaintance with general satisfaction. 
lace of 
ittle heavy. The Rhine wines are old familiar friends ; 


Unfortunately, their 


cuss which is really the greater offence: the selling of wine 


growth renders the expense of their import to us, a| under the semblance of water, or the selling of water disguised 


as wine. Asa punishment to the backsliding followers of the 


they need no bush—only, like the Hungarians, a diminished | prophet,a few bottles of vermuth (wine made with wormwood 


combined with the grapes, and taken as bitters) might have 


duty. 
Both for geographical arkd commercial reasons, the majority | been rightly substituted for an equal quantity of “ mineral 
of our light wines, therefore, come from France. Bug in| water.” 


France itself there are many prejudices, or settled notions (to 
use a more parliamentary term), with regard to wine. One| wholesomest of all their red wines. 


Another settled belief in France is that the Bordeaux are the 
Of course, in wine-grow- 


of them is, that the frequent use of white wines is far from sa- | ing neighbourhoods, nearly everybody drinks the wine grown 
lutary, and is bad for the nerves; respecting which a word ;there as the habitual beverage. But in departments and dis- 


may be said. 


The expression “ white wines” sounds comprehensive and | growths of 
general ; but there is an important difference in their mode of | most others, are 
preparation, separating them into two classes, which differ | perior qualities. 


tricts where _—— have to buy their wine from a distance, the 

wdeaux and its environs, though dearer than 
referred, on account of their supposed su- 
n the north, too, whither they arrive direct 


from each other much more widely than any one unadulterated | by sea, they are believed to stand the voyage beiter than other 
red wine differs from another. In all pure red wines the colour-| wines. There is a curious but deep-rooted idea that sea air, 


ing matter is the skin of the grape. When the fruit is thrown 


into the vat, the grapes are 


the mere vicinity of the sea, injures Burgundian wines, even 


partially crushed, and there left | when they are safe in bottle. How sea air should influence a 


together (pulp, stalks, and skins) until fermentation has reached | liquid defended from it by a coating of glass and an inch depth 


acertain point. They are then finally 
gether ; the liquor drawn off, further fermented and duly fined 
becomes red wine. 


pressed, still all to-| of cork, is not att 


I to be exp 


aa’ 1; but so it is that 
, , Wine-merchants in the north keep (profs 


lly and c« ry lly) 
short stocks indeed of wine from the central interior. 








ve 
The higher the class of wine, the fewer are the varieties of The consequence of the prejudice is that, in the markets, and 
grape employed. The highest are extracted from as few as two | in table-talk, the existence of a great number of growths of 
varieties of grape employed. The highest are extracted from as | wine is quite ignored. People speak of Burgundies and Bor- 
few as two sorts of grape ouly. The best clarets are made al- | deaux, and that is all, forgetting that the term Bordeaux wines 
most exclusively from the Carmenet or Petite-Vidure, and the | ought in strictness to mean only those of Medoc. True, there 
Carmenére or Grosse-Vidure grapes. A vine-owner who wishes | are the Beaujolais wines ; but a would rank as Burgundies : 


to maintain the repute of his wines will make two or three | those of the 


tes du Rhéne, such as Hermitage, Céte-Rotie, 


gatherings. In general the first batch will prove the best. | and St. Peray (sparkling), hang on close to the skirts of the 


The bunches hanging on the vines will be carefully selected 


,|former. But then there is an immense quantity of Vins du 


cutting only those that have been well exposed to the sun, and Midi, wines of the south, such as Roussillon, which are im- 
whose berries are equal in size and colour. Bunches ripened | bibed by the natives only, which are the object of an enormous 


at the base of the vine will have the preference, while all green | commerce at Cette and elsewhere, and which disap 
or decayed berries will be thrown away. For some wines, a | Vul 
certain proportion of the grape-stalks are rejected. These rules | an 


r from 
ken. They goin very large quantities to Bordeaux, 
never come out of it, to anybody's cognisance. As to 


are followed with such minuteness that in certain communes | What becomes of them, we had better imitate the prudent dis- 


the vintage lasts full two months. 


Second-class red wines admit into their composition a larger | Wines imported into France. Our guesses would on’ 


number of varieties of grape ; and the more ordina 


cretion of the minister without port-folio en spe | — 
y lead to 


the wine, | the reflection what a fine thing fancy is for numerous discri- 


the ter is the number so admitted. It is singular that se- | minating and fastidious persons who can drink none but the 


veral kinds of 
fective and im 


, which are excellent to eat, produce de-| purest clarets, the unquestioned produce of Medoc. Alas! 
ect wine ; it is apt to turn sour, or has a| for those who have not faith. In France alone, at least one 


want of delicacy, or its colour is pale, or it has not exactly the | hundred times as much Chateau Lafitte claret is drunk as the 
right tint; it may be plentiful, but of inferior quality ; it may | whole estate yields annually. Where do the false ninety-nine 


have a 


judiciously mingled, ‘and wholesome, though not first 
rate nor first-priced wines, are prepared. 


icular taste of the soil in which ‘it is grown, dis-| bottles come from? And who are the lucky individuals who 
agreeable or not, as the case may be. From these varieties, a -* secure the 


nuine hundredth ? 
attempt might now be advantageously made to in- 
troduce several of these vins du midi to English favour. They 


It will be evident that, in consequence of this simultaneous | are full-bodied, fruity, cheap, and strong ; wholesome, also, it 
fermentation of the stalk, the skin, and the pulp of the grape used with caution. But they are not light wines. Letno one 
ele- 


together, all genuine red wines contain divers medicin 


make the inconvenient mistake of drinking ad libitum at his 


ments supplied by the vine-plant, which must have their effect | first experiment. He will discover more double stars than the 


on the haman system, according to the place of growth, and | Observatories acknowl 


the varieties of used in maki: 
ing to the constitution of the individual drinker. 


, and will feel the earth’s revolution 


the wine, and also accord- | on her axis to be wonderfully accelerated. 


The Touraine, again, and many a square league thereto ad- 


he same cannot be said of all white wines: some of them | jacent, draws from the earth hogsheads upon hogsheads of ex- 
are less tonic, less medicinal than others. Sanitarially, white | cellent wines, which no one has ever seen or tasted out of the 


wines ma 
mixture of all and any gra 
grapes only. White wine from red 


pes may seem a 
dox, but it is a fact annually accomp 


ed. The skin of the hilarating. 


be classed as those made from red grapes (or a| Touraing; which appear on nobody's table, which figure in 
), and those made from white|no French innkeeper’s bill of fare. Nevertheless, the writer 


- | knows by experience that they are vi 


drinkable; nay, ex- 
here are ruby-coloured, c 


hd Fe type more 
grape, when not over-ripe, does not readily part with its colour, | or less light; there are the white wines of Blois and Beau- 


without maceration in its own juice or in water. Conse- 


gency ; and at Vouvray, near Tours, is concocted an efferves- 


quently, grapes carried, as soon as they are gathered, to the | cent draught which, with your eyes shut or open, ht 8 
mechanical wine-press (not to the slow mingling, mashing, and | for mance ey What Soommenae thetTouraine wine? otal 
e 


treading out by human feet), 
— as limpid as water. 
e' 


ve out a co 


the e 
clusion of those which are 


ple in it. Anything, too, is good enough to 


less juice very | ignorance ; 

his juice clearly contains only | merchant. : 

ments to be found in the pulp of the grape, to the ex-| anything of the kind. What do you mean by asking him such 
iar to the pips, the skin, and | a question? 

the stalks of the grapes. It is not, indeed, truly and com-| direct from Bordeaux. Plenty of Tou 

pletely wine. There would be no tannin or astringent princi- 


tian darkness. Inquire for them of your wine- 
eeps nothing of the kind, and never has kep 


All his clarets, without on on, come to him 
e wine, however, 
reaches Paris, perhaps even Bordeaux, where it is lost, like the 


it into these | Rhéne, in holes in the ground. 
white wines ; sour and decayed berries, as well as ripe and 


Instead of buying questionable Chateaux Margaux and St. 


sound berries, serve to bring in grist to the mill. The value | Juliens, the lover of light wines might venture to patronise 

of the best white wines never attains anything like the figure | some of those of the Touraine, boldly calling them by their 

of the red wines of the choicest vineyards. Amongst the | real names, and giving them out, at table, for what they are. 

white wines so manufactured from coloured and mi eous | The Touraine a or ey gauges two hundred and 
w 


erapes, is the world-wide favourite, hep od fifty litres. Now, 
here are other white wines, made entirely from white | fered (on the spot) a good table wine, of 1 


though es are dear just now, I am of- 


, for one hundred 


grapes, and treated in the same way as red wines are, only, | and ninety francs the hogshead, and an extra sample of 185 


perhaps, with somewhat less care. 


pr tious , 
folowed by any inconvenience. 


ny of these might fairly 
be called “ yellow wines” by way of distinction; they contain 
more aroma and medicinal virtue than the white wines of the | the best. Th 
category, nor does their intemperate use appear to be | T: 


for two hundred and fifty francs, or ten pounds, é. ¢., at ten- 
pence a litre (a trifle more than a pint and three-quarters) for 
eir carriage is easy ; there is a railway direct 

‘ours to Paris. Touraine wines might be reckoned on being 


On the contrary, the wines | supplied genuine, because there is no temptation to substitute 


of the Rhine and the Moselle are found by many persons to be | changelings for them. The growers truly say,“ Our red wine 


partiCularly agreeable and restorative on recove! 


ike drinking plum-pudding or 
should be tasted 


g from a fit of | are lar in character to those of Bordeaux, and are often 
sickness. Some of the French yellow vins de liqueur or sweet 


wines, such as Muscat, Frontignac, and Lunel, are delicious and | prices) as ordinary 
~ -stimulating elixirs. One glass at a time is a dose; it is | weight in this world! If there is no disputin 


given as such ; we may even state that they are better (at equa 1 
le wines.” But names have great 
tastes, 


perfumed cake. ey | there is also no discussion about names. A bottle of wine 
after any other oraliment ; for what- | ticketed Chateau Margaux must be better, sa 


inexperienced 


F y 
ever comes after them is comparatively insipid in its savour. | epicures, than another humbly labelied Vernou or ouvray, 


They attain these highly concen vours 
hang until they are on the way to the condi! of 
before being applied to wine-making. 

The Ly ee “ — we 
are made white grapes, possess 
merits. No less than seven varieties of white 


— supply an abundant quantity 


velly soils, exhibit still more frequently the ye 
tint which is an indication of their wholesomeness. T 
bear a resemblance to the Rhenish family. Their & 


quarters is the Chateau Carbonnieux, remarkable also for its | blues” and “ little whites ; 
collection of vines, which, at the date of a recent report, com- | the 
_ more than a thousand varieties of grape, contributed by 


being left to | or perhaps not labelled at all. The length of one’s and 
Taisins, one’s French connexions, = the turning-points which must 


uarters ; 
called —t- choicest he wy Suman” She bsg iddle cl in. 
Tave, 80 e are grown on “ w and middle class 
flow Sen td Weeks Ulin te dune eeartehant calles, 
hi 


decide the question practically. Those who are rich enough, 


14 ° 
wn white wines from the environs of Bordeaux | do well to buy the grand wines of Bordeaux’and Burgundy, if 
corresponding | they can get them for their money; those who are not, are 
are grown | wise in searching for a 
to furnish Os cen aan 3 ee four others 


palatable succedaneum from other 
ly as, for one bottle of d wine, they 


2 


which is increasing in fashion) than the ordinary w es of Cen: 
tral France, condescending even to make merry with “little 
and they thrive not badly under 


If the taste for light wines here be not yet come, it will come 


eira, Hungary, Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Corsica, not au M... appetite will gradually Fateh gp its indul- 


to mention France. The dominant variety em 


ployed for the | gence. 


to the wines of one thing is 


Graves, as well as for Sauternes, is the Sauvignon, which gives | clear; either they improve considerably with a certain de, 


and is, moreover, one of the best ta 


get into the head. 
with French wines. 


ly belonged to the Benedictine Abbey of Sainte Cro’ 


amber-coloured berries, | of age 
grapes. Wine made of| self to their little peculiarities. 
ey oS eae r 


gree 
in bottle; or the 's taste insensibly adapts it- 


You get in a cask of “bon ordinaire,” already drawn off 


some people say that it is a waste | (soutiré) and fined (collfp, and only requiring three weeks’ or 
‘ y 


a month's repose in cellar or warehouse to put in bottle. 


of the Turks would be | At times of the year when it does not freeze, an aboveground 
is innocently tip- | warehousg is the most convenient to 
it for a sort of im- | there is at least a certain amount of 
The estate and of Carbonnieux | not 


form the operation in ; 
light, and your man is 


for hours to the tem: re and atmosphere of 











an und cellar. You bottle your wine, selecting a 
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bright sunshiny day, with the wind not far from the north or 

the east. At the Channel ports of France, you can good 
ordinary Bordeaux for from nine to twelve pounds the cask, 
which will yield three hundred and a few odd bottles. I find 
what contents me, for eight. Very good ordinary yr 
may be had for less, but put it down at eight, and it is not 
dear. A cask of Burgundy yields only from two hundred and 
seventy to two hundred and eighty bottles; but the contents 
of wine-casks, now differing greatly, according to locality, are 
shortly to be equalised throughout France. fr you deal with 
Bordeaux or Burgundy direct, a “chemise” or second outer 
cask, to prevent tricks being played with your wine on the 
road, costs five francs, and is not money thrown away. Adding 
to these prices the freight to London, the wharfage, the Eng- 
lish duty, and the cost of bottling and of corks (the best are 
the cheapest; many a bottle of guod wine is spoilt by a bad 
cork], the reader may calculate at what a cheap rate he can 
furnish his table with good light wine, by following the plan 
of buying it in the wood. English wine-merchants should 
ee their customers to buy their ordinary French wine 

the cask, and bottle it themselves; they might sell it so at 
a reasgnable price, and yet get a fair profit. 

Your wine is bottled and stacked: a goodly store. For the 

first three or four months it is “ sick,” and out of order. If 
ou can leave it untouched atwelvemonth, so much the better ; 
ut in six or eight months you may begin to make use of it. 
“It is pretty well,” you think. “Very fair.” If Burgundy, the 
bottle already begins to show a crust, delightful to most Eng- 
lish eyes; if pure Bordeaux, it should not betray the slightest 
crust or deposit after being ten years in bottle. Your wine 
costs so little that you make free with it, giving country cou- 
sins tastes of what they never tasted before, and try ng its 
healing qualities on your poor sick neighbours, When it is 
half finished, you begia to say : “I like this wine; we must be 
more sparing with it.” When it is drawing near to its close, 
you shut up the last two dozen in some secure hiding-place, 
only to be produced on state occasions. This is the history of 
many and many a cask of “bon ordinaire.” We do not fully 
value our friends until we are on the point of losing them. 

At the moderate outlay which now is possible, a collection 
of wines of different vintages may be formed, by laying in 
every year a little more than is consumed ; and then the col- 
lector has the pleasure of talking about “ My cellar,” if he only 


knows where to purchase. In Medoc there are a number of 


peasants who work at their vines with their own hands, and 
who take great pains and pride in treading closely on the heels 
of aristocratic wines. Of these persons excellent wine is to be 
had, at not extravagant prices. And besides professional vig- 
nerons (people who cultivate the vine either for a livelihood 
or to e a fortune), there are in France many amateur wine- 
growers who possess small vineyards, which rt the lei- 
sure left by other more serious employments. A lawyer, a 














th present, otion to to ensi; one | Lessac and most of his a#ronautic 
‘ae yy Angee it for. andl One duced the barometric column 


of them), or what else they were fit 


since he re- 
to eleven inches, while 


enapp—these are the men Friedrich heard —— in under | twelve is about the minimum before ; and yet he had not risen 


his window, one memorable morning, when he 


urst into |.th ; 
tears! At half-past twelve, the ramparts on all sides are | of the whole atmospheric sea, though the weight 


rough more than one-sixteenth part of So gengates Gage 
zone of 


air below him was certainly m greater than the whole 


ours. i e 
“The gates of the town, under axe and petard, can make | weight of the far more enormous volume of lighter air above 
little ce to Leopold’s column, or the other two. A him. Moreover, though he had got through, perbaps, one-six- 


hole is soon cut in the town-gate, where Leopold is; and gal- 
lant Wallis, who had rallied behind it with his Artillery-Gene- 


ral, and what they could together, fires through the open- | feet, he had as certainly not s 
ing, kills four men; bets then (by order, and not till then) | one-millionth, part of the 


fired upon, and o! to draw back, with his Artillery-Gene- 
raj mortally hurt. side, he attempts another rally, some 200 
with him; and here and there, perhaps, a house window tries 
to give shot ; but it is to no purpose; not the least stand can 
be made. Poor Wallis is rapidly swept back into the market- 
place, into the main guard-house, and there piles arms: ‘ Glo- 
gau cries, Ihr Herren, and we prisoners of war! The steeple 
clock had not yet struck one. Here has been a good hour's 
work. 

“ Glogau, as in a dream, or half-awake, and timidly ing 
from behind window-curtains, finds that it is a town en. 
Glogau easily consoles itself, I hear, or even is generally giad, 
Prussian discipline being so perfect, and ingress now for 
the necessaries of life. There was no plundering ; not the least 
insult; no townsman was hurt; not even in houses where 
soldiers had tried firing from windows. The Prussian bat- 
talions rendezvous in the market-place, and go peaceably about 
their patrolling, and other business, and meddle with — 
else. They lost in killed, ten men; had of killed and wounded, 
forty-eight ; the Austrians rather more.........And this is the 
sealade of Glogau—a shining feat of those days, which had 
great rumour in the , and over all the then feverish na- 
tions, though it has now fallen down in, as feats do. Its 
importance at that time, its utility to Friedrich’s affairs was 
undeniable; and it filled Friedrich with the highest satisfac- 
tion, and with admiration to overflowing.—Done 9th March, 
1741: in one hour, the very earliest of the day.” 

pee Fare Sree 


THE UPPER CRUST. 

On a yw week, Mr. Glaisher, of the Royal Observatory, 
AeA a hel 

to make, at a high elevation in the atmosphere, certain meteo- 
rogical observations for the Balloon Committee of the British 
Association. The balloon was constructed to contain 14,000 
feet more than the Nassau balloon. It was, however, 
not fully inflated, only 66,000 feet of gas being passed into it. 





The } objects suught to be ascertained were—first, the 


law of the decrease of temperature in proportion to elevation— 
second, the distribution of moisture throughout the atmosphere. 
The balloon ascended at 9.43, was Jost sight of at 3 min. to 10, 


Aad 





medical man, a draper, inherits or acquires a patch of stony 
— sloping to the south, which is, or is soon, pr dto 
the dignity of “Ma Vigne.” The happy. proprietor forgets the 
flowers of forensic oratory, while sniffing the perfume of his 
vines in blossom; prunes redundant shouts when tired of am- 
putating limbs; decides the most suitable length of his vine 
es, after handling linen and the metre measure. All sell 
the wine they do not consume at home, with even greater de- 
light than they sell the extra uce of their gun or their 
garden. They prefer a set of private customers to letting thei 
wares go to wine-merchants, for one good reason—they get a 
better price. But the amusement of the whole affair, from the 
beginning to the end, is a ery inducement to its pursuit. 
The watching and the “ ng” 
continual interest. The tasting is an effort of critical acumen. 


“My ‘tifty-sevens are perfect! My ‘fifty-eights, as comet 


wines, will be worth something ten years hence. Do you 
think we shall have another comet soon? What bouquet in 
my ‘titty-nines? Colour like a ruby; no earthy 
How were your ‘sixties? Sourish,eh? Mine were not bad, 
and plenty of them. All gone to Paris, to make old Medoc.’ 


—_—>__—_ 


ESCALADE OF GLOGAU. 


BY T. CARLYLE. 


The siege of Glogau is pressed on by the young Prince of 
orders, the city is 


u, and at last by Frederick’s ex 
taken by a night assault, which Carlyle, in his latest volume, 
describes in the following spirited way :— 

“ Without plans of Glogau, and more detail and study than 
the reader would consent to, there can no narrative be given. 
Glogau has ramparts, due ring-fence, palisaded and re 
by Wallis; inside of this is an old town wall, which will need 
petards ; there are about 1,000 men under Wallis, and altoge- 


ther on the works, not to count a mortar or two, fifty-eight big 
ade 


s. The reader must conceive'a poor town under b 


n the wintry — time, with its tough Count Wallis; ul off 

of life; town shrouded in darkness, and 
creeping quietly to its bed. This on the one hand; and on the 
other Prussian battalions marching up, at ten o'clock or later, 


for the necessar: 


with the utmost softness of step ; ‘ post behind the or- 
dinary field watches ;’ and at length, all 
the invisible dark; silent, like mac 


avalafiche is in motion. 


“ They reach their glacises, their ditches, covered ways, cor- 
rect as wathematics ; tear out chevauz de frise, hew down pali- 
sades, in the given number of minutes: Swift, ye regiments’ 
carpenters, smite your best! Four cannon-shot do now boom 
high over their heads, little dream- | rarefied air of the hi 
ing how close at hand they are. The glacis is thirty feet high, 
of stiff 1 and qippery with frost. No matter, the ava- 

on by Leopold in 


ou: upon them, which 


lanche, 


n, b the 
king’s cousin, by Adjutant Gols, and the hie So 
rushes up with strange im hews down a second palisade ; 


surges in ;—Wallis’s sen’ 


four grenadiers, owing to 


aud on getting to the top took the w: 
alowg rightward ins! 


soners ?’ ask the 


rear. The fifty<wo, in th in the > 
aotg) ~ J rae e darkness, in and alarm. 
























of the wine in casks, affords 


standing ranked, in 
, like a sleeping ava- 
lanche—husht !—no sentry from the walls dreams of such a 
thing. ‘Twelve! sings out the steeple of Glogau; and in 
grim whisper the word is‘ Vorwdrts/” and the three-winged 


rds. There is a singular fire in the beckeet ey F 
gua ere is a the besi party. For 
example, four grenadiers—I think of the first pag which 
succeeded aye of the Regiment Glasenapp— 
ppery, or other accidents in climb- 
ing the glacis, had fallen a few steps behind the general body ; 
course, and rushed 
of leftward. ightward, the first 
thing they come upon is a mass of Austrians still ranked in| marine the 
arms~Afty wo men, as it turned out, with their captain over 
them. Slight stutter eusued on the part of the four grenadiers ; 
but they give one another the hint, and dash forward. ‘ Pri- 
y, sternly, as if all Prussia had been at their 


was lowered and alighted at noon at ham, near to Oak- 

yey nares attained an — of nearly — —~ 
t that height the temperature was 16 degs., air very dry, an 

electricity positive. On leaving the earth at 9.48, the baro- 


meter was at 29.50, temper. 55. Four minutes after the — 
the 


ture was at 45, (air very dry,) and at 2 minutes after 1 
temperature was at 26. A minute after, two miles high, they 


now became transpare: 

co ey all around y +y~- 
w,—very rocky in appearan 

surtace. ‘Stata clouds on a level with the balloon. 


aftertaste. | er here at 16. Temperature, slow] ———_ rose to 38 at 
*}10.30. At four miles high (¢. ¢. Nedouseter at 15) palpitations 

of the heart loudly and mutually audible,—watches ticking 
clocks—the by turning over 


like small rustling occasioned 
the leaves of a book, like the rushing of a storm,—tem 


Temperature now fell rapidly. The 
at 11.1 o'clock, viz. 5 miles,—barom 
—breathing difficult,—cold only felt,—tendency to sea-sick- 


point was reached 


collected as a veteran aéronaut.— London paper, July 


tent for any voyage to the surface, or even 
And it is a enaouinn that, how A 


to the floor of a great atrial ocean, the 


concerning 
tants of the watery ocean, on refusing to 
could have the same relation to their i ws 


Mr. Coxwell, who have succedded in 
iscomfort 


(piloted by Mr. Coxwell, the aéronaut) 





towards the Wash, and coming too near the coast, 





heard a band of music. The fields looked like a tessalated 
vement, beautifully coloured, the roads sharply defined. In 
ve minutes the temperature rose to 81, and shortly after to 
87. The pulses of the two men which at starting were 75 and 
76, rose at 10.15 to 86 and 100. The balloon, opaque at first, 
nt. Sky, from light blue below, had 
senamna-eun chining. ange Goa 

ce,—sun g upon 
Barome- 





perature 
at 42,—the men’s hands and lips (not their faces) dark blue. 
at 11, temper. at 16, 
—but no bleeding of the nose,—eyes not affected,—no 


ting’ of the ears,—fingers not benumbed. Mr. Glaisher 
was throughout, to the astonishment of his companion, as 
26. 






There are few things more curious to think of, than the od- 
dity of our human position at the bottom of an atmospheric 
sea where we craw] about like yar eh incompe- 


ourselves thus limited 
" tion of which is 
essential to our life, we have always insisted, in our fables 

mermen and such mythical semi-human inhabi- 


the ocean ve us. 
What futile efforts we have made to discover these let the re- 


cent and most successful prove. Here are Mr. Glaisher and 


teenth of the journey to the top of our atmosphere, and cer- 
tainly more than three-fifths of its whole mass lay beneath his 

one-sixteenth, nor yet 
ties which impede our ascent 
vo the act of the aérial sea. 

One of the ol things, perhaps, about the atrial sea, at the 
bottom of which we live, is the difficulty in realizing its sub- 
stantial existence at all, though we feel it at every moment of 
our lives, and see the greatness of its effects. One ot the first 
and most natural objections which a boy makes to the theory 
that the earth spins, and not the sun, is, that if it were so, by 
going up in a balloon and waiting a bit till the earth had 
turned half round, we might descend upon the antipodes in the 
course of twelve hours, and so make the earth turn round to 
us instead of creeping slowly round the world. This view is 
so plausible, indeed, that Edgar Poe, in his wonderfully amus- 
ing story of Hans Pfaal’s voyage in a balloon to the moon, has 
adopted it, though only in a disguised and negative form. He 
has extended the same continuous atmosphere, though in a 
varying degree of density, throughout the whole space between 
the earth and moon, either forgetting or wishing his readers to 
forget, amidst much display of scientific knowledge, that even 
on his own impossible physical hypothesis, whenever and 
wherever his balloon reached the limit of the atmosphere which 
belongs to the earth and entered upon that which obeys the 
attraction of the moon, there would be such a clashing of the 
waves of the two atmospheres, such a shock in dropping from 
the one which revolves in twenty-four hours into that which 
revolves in cvenly Ane SOO such a whirlpool of raging hor- 
rors, a8 he himself scarcely conceived in his equally 
amusing account of the descent into the Maéistrom. The 
truth probably is, that Edgar Poe did not so much avail him- 
self of our ish inadequacy to realize that the atmosphere 
is essentially a planetary sea, is as much a constituent part of 
our earth as the Atlantic or Pacific oceans—the likeness ex- 
tending, as our present a€ronauts tell us, even to the horrible 
cunelaean to which they are liable—as forgot it himself; for 
had he remembered it, nothing would have pleased him better 
than to weave in this terrible complication of the clashing at- 
mospheres into the miseries of his hero’s situation. 

Even in the way of a more modest attempt than that of Ed- 
gar Poe’s imaginary hero,—the attempt not to quit our world 
but to reach its limits,—it is cugious to think how insurmount- 
able are the difficulties. It seems—though Mr. Mansel would 
probably be indignant at the suggestion—a very modest aspi- 
ration just to get to the margin of the material world we occupy, 
and definitely to thrust out our heads, like Neptune in Virgil's 
picture of the storm, into the 5; above our own kin 
—to reach though we could not pass the limits of our 
habitation. The achievement is conceivable, which Edgar 
Poe’s is not; or rather there is not the same absolute con- 
tradiction of mechanical laws in ey it asin Hans Pfaal’s 
adventure. But for all practical purposes it is at least as impos- 
sible, and would violate,—if not certainly in the same degree me- 
chanical laws,—at least ay absolute conditions of human life. 

d be no means of getting any gas 
to inflate the balloon, a thousandth part so light as the air near 
the surface of the atmosphere where its elasticity is limited by 
no superincumbent weight, by nothing but the intrinsic weight 
of its own particles ; ecnonyenntty the only upward pressure 

command—the excess of the weight of an equal vo- 
e of over the weight of the balloon—would 
fail us probably long before we had ascended through twen' 
of the eighty miles to which this sea extends. At present it 
@ great achievement to qa Sass oste eee. In 
the next it is very likely that at a height of about eight 
or ten miles, the a@ronaut would be literally cupped all over, 
bleeding at every pore owing to the distension of the blood and 
in fluids when so much of the external pressure had 
been removed. At the height of five miles, attained on Thurs- 
day week, this does not appear to have been the case, though 
the pulse of the a€ronauts was so much raised that in one of 
them it had risen from seventy-six to one hundred, and palpi- 
tation of the heart was very painful. Perhaps, however, 
bleeding pees relieved some of the nervous symptoms 
which mani themselves, such as the excessive acuteness 
of which enabled each of the a#ronauts to hear the 
beating of the other’s heart in his breast, and which made the 
of the leaves of Mr. Glaisher’s nute-book sound like 
the of a high wind. The effect of ¢ diminished atmo- 
spheric pressure would be rather to diminish the volume of 


in 
in | ered apples or crumpled-up bladders, under the receiver of an 


u 
air-pump. Then, again, if al these difficulties could ever be 
surmounted, there is the final one of cold. It seems certain 


and 

cold as the moon itself, or worse. Thus at the 
the atmosphere we should be robbed of all this, and 
exist—if we could exist at all—at the temperature of 


anywhere near the margin of our aérial ocean, which must be 
nos only « dreadéel in t of view, but 
so cold that it is ost & wonder it does freeze the air 
itself, as it acid gas, so interpose 
a solid membrane between us and the stars. 
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were erected on that barren surface, 
dow. Ifso, and = moon ee | have 
all appearances, an’ pes 
might have discerned, on Thursday week, the balloon’s might 
shadow as it fell across the bands of terrestrial clouds w 


detect its sha-| has a blue ribbon hemmed in at the edge. Upon the edge of 
ts, in spite of | the front a scarf of tulle illusion is gracefully folded, ap: a 
as well ag inhabitants, they | coquille in the middle of a bunch of blue feathers. The inside 


is trimmed with a diadem of blue flowers. White strings. — 
Another bonnet is of ian straw, with a white crape front 


enveloped our latitude, and might have wondered at the new | covered with Chantilly lace, which descends on either side, 


flying satellite, if they did not conjecture its cause. But much | forming strings. 


as we may yet discover of distant worlds by the organ of sight 


Curtain of black silk, edged with white. 


ight, | Strings to match. Coquilles of blonde, black lace, and large 


—not absolutely impossible as it is that our posterity might | rosebuds on one side—A my crape bonnet, the edge trimmed 


yet, some centuries hence, learn a good deal of the external | with ruches of crape, form 


nature and 


terrestrial laws remain what they are we must be | on the front. The curtain is o 


ng deep curves on either side in the 


characteristics of Martial or even Jovian races,—while human | style of Marie Stnart. A band of plaited pink taffetas is placed 
P P 


content to creep about at best v: 


pink taffetas, cove with 





ery near to the bottom of our | white tulle. Strings of pink ribbon. The inside is trimmed 


aérial ocean, and waive all notion of reaching the surface, or | with white blonde, eglantine, and roses. 


getting a good look-out into the infinitudes of interstellar | 
8 


Hats are universally worn in the country, The shapes and 


ace. A#ronauts may one day do much for earthly travel- | styles differ slightly. The most aristocratic are the most sim- 
ling, but we fear there is no = of ever really coming to the | ple—mostly made of very fine Leghorn, trimmed with white 


atrial surface. It would be 


g work, no doubt, even if we | and black feathers. A black lace scarf is tied round the crown, 


could do it,—peering out into the sold inter-stellar vacuum, and | and falls over the shoulders. Some are lined with pink or | 
we should be thankful enough to draw our head back again | white taffetas, and edged with black velvet, a bunch of tea- 


for a good breathe. 


Moreover, as the sea above us is tran-|roses, with foliage. A curled white feather slightly covers 


sparent we have no right to grumble. Still, every new aéro-| the flowers—The Imperatrice hat is trimmed with feathers 
nautic voyage does excite anew the wish to spring to’the very | of two colours, and fall of lace; or with a taffetas scarf, 
top, and see with our own eyes whether all these inferential | edged with lace, and the front covered with flowers.—The 


laws of atmospheric refraction, and so on, are true, and how 


sailor’s hat is also seen, and is becoming to some faces. The 


the stars really look without this intervening crystal ocean be- | white horsehair, lined with pink or white silk, trimmed with 


tween them and our human eyes. 


Aes Pi 
THE PLEASURES OF NEUTRALITY. 


It is the interest of Great Britain that this war shall go on 


white feathers, and a fall of white lace, is usually worn with a 
muslin or light coloured silk dress.—Le Follet. 


—_—@——— 


A WARLIKE PRELATE. 


until the North is overwhelmed with debt and taxation, and Comments on one of the Speeches delivered by Archbishop Hughes 
at Dublin, 


thoroughly exhausted of men, capital, and materials for con- 


ducting a successful rivalry in manufactures and commerce 
and until, also, the South shall be eve; 


here overrun, her 
slaves taken off, her labour system completely overturned, and 


‘| ** At the present moment, the opinion of the Pastor of 
New York on rebellion cannot but be interesting, and we are 


all the circumstances which gave the South a monopoly of the | $!#4 to find that not even a residence of fifty years in the 


cotton culture shall be destroyed. The talk about her starvin, 
operatives is the silly cant of womenandclergymen. Englan 


aon ret of the United States, nor the yn ny / condition 
of his adopted country, has been able to make him swerve 


from his orthodoxy. It must have been delightful to hear him 
hve millions of her operatives starved to death, Father than to | #2PFes on his audience those sound principles which he had 
see the civil dissensions of this country healed and its affairs derived from the study of St. Thomas Aquinas. And certainly 


embarked again on the ——- oa oe eo ag | cepts. An intolerable sense of oppression, a just cause, and 


were moving two years ago 


it is not England which, will quarrel with those saintly pre- 


3 7 : .| the strength to succeed, it seems, render any revolution holy. 
pv —e _——s Faye KY wotkin ent dma It would have been as well if the Archbishop had pointed out 
of the sentimentalism which she is now preaching on the hor- | Which of these requisites the Neapolitans were wanting, 


rors of war, she is the real instigator of the 


ve mea- 
sures of the North against the South, She had the address to | Mt. O'Hara, J.P, cal 


when they sent “the yey and brave King of Naples,” as 
ed him at the National Conference, to 


— r visit his ally, the Pope; and it would be still more curious to 
FE acre icin manufecture and, commerce | now how the utterances of Pio Nono himself on this aubjec, 
the cotton culture. Her two rivals in matters touching her | 9t¢ to be reconciled with the principles of the Angelic Doctor. 


vital interests are engaged 
this day choose rather that all her opera’ 


A Dr. Hughes is certainly, in his own person, perfectly consis- 
in deadly collision, — — tent, for he does not call the Southerners—at least, “ not all 


perish than that the North and South should be at peace until of them”—rebels, and expressed his readiness, in case the slave- 
mo le 


their work of mutual destruction is completed.— Rich 
aminer, August 5. 


OQ 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


The fashionables are gradually 
the toilettes with which they pro 


holders should “ triumph,” to “ transfer his all to that 

y as the legitimate Government of the United States.” 
han this, nothing can be fairer; but as he himself impressed 
on the Irish, that they were decidedly not strong enough to 
succeed, it would have been as well to reconsider the expe- 


pearing from Paris, but | diency of some of the sentiments which he did not hesitate to 
themselves ly de- | enforce. 


clare they have no desire to leave fashion behind them. Our} England, it seems, has attacked the national dignity of 
cleans 


large houses are now busily employed in the manufacture of | Am 


dresses expressly designed for the watering places. 


, and they “ treasure up the memory of that attack 
with feelings of revenge.” These, it is to be presumed, are 


For the morning, or for travelling, simple dresses, as we |“ the events occurring,” which are calculated “to bring the 
have before said, are more in good taste than anything ela-| wrongs, the miseries, the sufferings of the Irish people under 
borate. White is in great favour just now. It is worn not| consideration elsewhere.” The time may come, we are told, 


only in muslin, jaconet, or a mp be also in alpaca. Indeed,| when an effort. will be made, not “to 


white al is very fashi 


Irish wrongs 


ie, and suits both fair and dark | merely, for the world is selfish” (what a delightful, un- 


complexion, which white de laine will not do, as it casts a| worldly, self-denying Christian our Archbishop is, to be 


slight yellow tinge, rendering it im 
The dress 


wear it. is completed eit by a Spani 


ble for a brunette to|sure!) but to settle other and more general 


grievances. 


veste or|“ Through them, no doubt, Ireland may have her oppor- 


a sauteen-barque. We would advise a blonde to have hers | tunity.” 


trimmed with three rows of mauve taffetas, each about two ) ; 
inches wide, round the bottom of the skirt. If the Spanish | are threatened with an American war, and I ¢ 
veste is adopted, it must be trimmed with one band of mauve ;|is nursed by the prospect of an American invasion. One’s 


if the saute-en-barque is preferred, that must have three row: 


round it. But a brunette should have her white alpaca made 


with three narrow fluted flounces, each headed 
velvet. The pockets also trimmed to match. ; 
When a high body is worn, it is trimmed so as to appear lik 


with a black | deeper ; 


Now, this is, to say the least, tolerably plain speaking. We 
rish disaffection 


s | first emotion, no doubt, is to laugh at this ridiculous rhodo- 
montade—coming from a layman it would perhaps excite no 

it in what language shall we venture to de- 

pict the emotions with which one hears such sentiments from 
e | the lips of a master in Israel—a bishop and chief pastor of the 


@ veste, and with it a band made with a double point behind | Church of Christ. Our readers know well with which side in 


and before. This kind of band is made in black taffetas, so | that unhappy struggle across the Atlantic oursympathies have | P 


that it can be worn with any skirt. The body being only fas-| gone. But any one whose 
tened at the throat, a chemisette of ted or embroidered | on that sicken 
muslin, or of jaconet, is worn under it. They are sometimes | tongue are w: 


made in red cachemere, very short, with a chemisette of whit 
jaconet or nankeen fi , and 


n had dwelt exclusively 
slaughter, which men of the same race and 
on each other, would be ready to cast 


e|all other consid 8 to the winds, and almost to welcome 


trimmed with a en- at any = So, perhaps, also would Archbisho 
terie of chenille put on with an embroidery of jet. Tite sleeves Hughes, but only if it ht be the precursor of another — 


are short and trimmed to match; long 
added, if required. 
are made of white foulard, braided 


Amongst the novelties we may notice bands made of Russian | office which lends his words 


sleeves can easily be | yet a fiercer 
Sometimes the chemisette and long sleeves | from the wary | oO! Ya adoption to the country of his birth. 
in red. of ex 


e. € contest is only to be transferred 


In fifty years le—in fifty years of labour in that holy 


weight—he has learned ne 


leather. They are worn with different ay tay ate ing all | lesson of forgiveness, and forgotten no incentive to disaffec- 


with the chemisette and veste. Nothing but 
is considered 


leather | tion, no watchword of strife. Nay, the sources of 


good taste, and no buckle must be worn; it is|too,areattheholyman’scommand. He hasreason, he te the 
simply fastened by a flat double bow. Very narrow straps of | Catholic young men, to believe that the Irish in Americs have 
perfumed Russian leath i 


The trimming 


ing. They continue to trim the 
Plaited ri 


with a narrow | Irish Nationalists. A Mr 


chains, | “entered into the war in many, many weed od with 
= take the place of gold chains (for a season, at least) with | the idea of discharging ay tyad and partly fo 
ilk dresses. ed with le 


to? 





thoroug q This exquisite je 
of skirts are not worn higher than the knee ; | was greeted with loud cheers and laughter. Indeed, the Irish 
frequently only a single flounce set on deep plaits, with a space | papers are never tired of eee et 
left between, and not wider than four or five inches, or some- | graceful, gentlemanly tone of the 
‘times seven or nine inches in width, but always with a head- 
bottom of skirts 


the humour, and 
suany’s nddsenses 


Another stroke of this quiet humour was reserved for the 
Floreat expeemea a hope that the 


ribbon, rather more than an inch wide, and, as it is great quarrel in America might soon be ended, and peace and 
placed inside and reaches a little; below, it preserves the bot-| unit restored. “If we do not finish it soon,” replied the 


tom of the skirts from cutting, now they are worn so long. bishop. 
Three rows of narrow flounces, two or two-and-a-half inches you to fight under our 


, “ we will send over for tweaty 


. then, 
wide, are worn, trimmed with three rows of braid, a deeper | the quarrel soon.” The foe was quite as successful as the 
ing that 


shade than the 


ground of the dress, or of a colour sui 
of the design. 


Above each flounce are 


striped produces a pleasing effect ; and flounces thus | or earnest, the venerable tho} 
cut are edged by several rows of braid, the colour of the | gether in the directio’ 


stri 


} put three rows of nar-|in Ireland. 

row ribbon, about half an inch wide, and a row of braid, or| America than they succeeded in 

sometimes they cut the flounce on the biais, which, when in| scarcely bring about the prelate th aot oe. 
bl 


its seem to run alto- 
n “The sympathy enter- 
this side of the ocean On account of the immense 


’ on 
irts made with one flounce have that trimmed sometimes | slaughter” in the United States has “ sometimes amused and 


at the bottom with three or five rows of narrow velvet or ga- 

lon, waved with a velvet of four.or five inches wide, with three | he thinks it is of very little use for individuals to p 

narrower on each side of it. This kind of trimming is always | and he may be right, but it is as well nevertheless to speak on 
fasifion —Summer the 


ut up the dress in i 
P iP tunique 


dresses are 
y with a scarf round the waist, tied at the side, 
trimmed to match the 


pubijecs pole, the result of Dr. Hughes's lucubrations 
w r. 8 is to 
ean Oe Sotetel. Our State-Church are a 





:| shire, in the room of Mr. H 


was to pray for him. But the American Archbishop drops re- 
bellion, = war, = —- out - his . oy mer eee 
opens it, just as the ncess in the sto: Pp’ 
toads and vipers.— es A F Aayeet 2. oe oe 
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OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 


Lord Grey, in moving for copies of any correspondence ex- 
plaining the arrangements that have been made for permitting 
officers in the naval or military service of Her Majesty to 
accept nage ogee under the Government of China, expressed 
his opinion that the policy adopted on this subject was so no- 
vel, and so hazardous in its possible results, that it was desira- 
ble Parliament, before its separation, should know what 
engagements Her Majesty's Government had thereby incurred. 
The step taken was a departure from that neutrality we had 
hitherto observed between the Chinese Government and the 
rebels, which had been violated y our defence of the recent] 
opened ports. At some length he reviewed the correspond- 
ence which had taken place on the subject, and dwelt on the 
desire manifested by the Taepings to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Europeans, until suddenly the allies took on them- 
selves the defence of Ningpo, and drove the rebels from that 
place. Why had this policy, fraught with great danger, been 
adopted ?—a policy which had bound us in offensive and de- 
fensive relations with a Government incapable of protecting 
either its subjects or itself. 

The Duke of Somerset explained that a compact havin, 
been made between the Admiral and the Taepings, by whic’ 
it was that the rebels were not to come within thirty- 
four miles of Shanghai, the Taepings had broken the agree- 
ment. To protect the large amount of British property in 
that town the Chinese Government had asked British officers 
to organize a fiéet of gunboats to suppress the pirates, and 
these officers had recsived the sanction of the TT! to 
comply with the request. Up tothe present time we had kept 
a police of small vessels there, and the time had now come 
when we must either leave China and the recently opened 
ports, or afford the assistance which the Chinese Government 
required. There was no objection to produce the papers 
moved for. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe supported the course adopted 
by the Gevernment. 

Lord Russell said that, although the policy of the Govern- 
ment seemed to violate the neutrality we had so far main- 
tained, the circumstances were exceptional. The rapid in- 
erease of our trade in China rendered it necessary to defend 
the vast interests we had there at stake. Ningpo had in con- 
sequence been retaken, as it was found that the Taepin 
would not refrain from injurin property and ee) le. 
When the rebels approached Shanghai the French and English 
Ambassadors were convinced that steps must be taken to de- 
fend the port, or all trade would bedestroyed. Every account 
of the Taepings yet received agreed in this, that they were 

werful to destroy but unable to create a Government. Under 

ese circumstances, and by the advice of Mr. Bruce, it had 
been we not to aid the — a in ~~, 
pressing,the Taepings, but to defen treaty ports, an 
thereby to allow the Chinese Government to concentrate its 
efforts nst the rebels. Our object in so acting was not 
to provoke war, but to ensure peace, for the development of 
trade d ded on the suppression of the rebellion. 
Lord Grey condemned the policy of the Government as im- 
politic, unjust, and certain to embroil us with a large portion 
of the Chinese nation. The motion was then agreed to.—Re- 
port, House of Lords, July 28. . 


The last news from China is of the character we ventured 
to anticipate when rumours were 5) of serious disasters 
and of the commencement of a fourth Chinese War. No dis- 
aster has happened, except the loss of a bout and the murder 
of a portion of her crew—an incident which is, unfortunately, 
not very uncommon on that station even in intervals of the 
most profound peace. The English and French Admirals, 
having at first proposed to themselves to hold with a mere 
handful of men a district thirty miles round Shan and 
comprising, therefore, a circumference of 200 miles, soon found 
that their means were incommensurate with their design, and 
withdrew their forces during the hot weather to the city which 
they were ly bound to defend. This is all. To gagri- 
son a great d can never be our policy. The European 
settlement at Shanghai is as much English as the Regent's 

ark is. The Hongs are not v unlike the villas there, 
except that every one of them has a great store-house 
es ig) is filled with silks, and teas, and cotton 

is. No one, we hope, desires that this great colony of 
glish trade, and this residence of English merchants, should 
be exposed to plunder and massacre at the hands of a horde of 
banditti. Not only in China, but all over the world, wherever 
ships can swim and guns can throw shot, British subjects and 
British property must be protected, so long as the persons are 
ino’ ve traders and the property is lawfully theirs. This 
is the condition on which all great Empires exist in credit and 
prosperity. What would our public have said—what would 
even Mr. 8. Fitzgerald and -R. Cecil have said—if Admi- 
ral Hope had left Shanghai unprotected, and if the news now 
received had announced the plunder of six millions of British 
ey at Shanghai, the destruction of our annual thirty 
millions of trade, and the massacre of all the members of the 
sixty or seventy houses of commerce there 
Times, July 29. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES DURING THE SESSION. 

Tem have been castng the Session which is now drawing 
to a close many rtant changes in the representatives 
holding seats in the _ es of Commons. 

Parliament on Thursday, the 6th of February, and 

rds the following gentlemen, who 

been el: during the recess, took the oaths and their seats: 
Mr. Charles Turner, for South Lancashire (new consti ; 
Mr. J. Laird, for Birhenhead (new conmitoenes} Mr. W. Me 
rison, for P! 5 in the room of Viscount 








became the Mount he Wa: Mr. Charles Seeley, for 
Lincoln, in the room of jor Waldo Sibthorp, deceased ; 
Mr. Edmund Potter, for Carlisle, in the room of Sir James 
Graham, deceased; Mr. William Cox, for Finsbury, in the 
; Sir Robert > 

Bart., for a, in the room of Mr. John Mellor, 
udicial ; Mr. F. Vernon, for East Worcester- 

: deceased ; Co! 

Fane, for Oxtordshire, in the room of ed d — 


and Sir Hervey Bruce, for Coleraine, in the room of Dr. Boyd, 
deceased. 2 here mt Burrell, his son, hit 


P 
issued for the city of Gloucester, which had been for e long 





time syspended. ‘The Hon. . Berkeley and Mr. J. J. Powell, 
Oxford Circuit, were returned. For the bo- 
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rough of Wakefield, which had been in a similar position, a have protested vainly against its passage.—On the evening of 


new writ was issued, and Captain Sir John Dalrymple Hay | the 1st inst., and with an eye to the impending prorogation, 
was returned, having been opposed by Mr. Smethurst, a gen-| 1, Cobden, still smarting under the reproof lately adminis- 
tleman of considerable local influence. By the elevation of | 


Lord Worsley to the earldom of Yarborough a vacancy took | tered to him by Lord Palmerston, took upon himself to pass 
place in the representation of Great Grimsby, for which Mr. | under review the position and general conduct of the Govern 


Chapman was elected. Mr. Hen 


Bramley-Moore. 


-had retired from Lincoln | ment, finding fault with it for its many alleged sins of omis- 
to contest Grimsby, and his seat at Lincoln was gained by Mr. 


| sion and commission, and threatening in the end to carry over 


Early in the Session a new writ was issued for the county of | his support and that of his adherents to the Opposition 
Longford, in the room of Colonel Luke White, who had be-| benches. The Premier replied discreetly and with success ; 


come a Lord of the Treasary ; on offering himself for re-elec- 


i tever came of thi ken tilt, and each 
tion he was defeated by Major hey but sometime after- Oat @p nating Waiorer cate ef tte spcinn OS, 
i 


wards was returned for the borough of 


dderminster, in the | Pic alluded-to in it is more or less familiar to the reader, it 


room of Mr. Bristow, who accepted the office of Solici-| would be wasting space to dwell upon the incident. Not 
tor to the Admiralty. On the 27th of February a new | even Mr. Disraeli’s participation can invest the debate with 


writ was ordered for the City of Canterbury, in the room of 


: mportance. 
the Hon. Butler Johnstone, resigned. His son, Mr Butler - ‘ ‘ : 
Johustone, was elected after a aherp contest with Major | It is otherwise with one portion at least of our foreign affairs 
Lyon. Early in March a vacancy occurred in the represen- | —for Parliament has had no further word to say in regard to 


tation of the North Riding of Yorkshire by the death 


Mr. Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, who represented the division 


of | that other one, which absorbs so much of the public thought 


for 30 years. He was succeeded by Mr. Morritt, who was pro- and touches so re pang 4 public - ~s oo 
a by Mr. Millbank. At the same time a vacancy occurred the American civil war the Legislal ure n gua y 
n the representation of High Wycombe by the death of Sir | silent; but on the other hand it has been urgent and curious 


George Dashwood. He was succeeded by Mr. Remington 
Mills, who gained a victory over Mr. Cameron, of Hampden. 


and not unnaturally anxious about that quasi-war in the East- 


On the 28th of March a new writ was issued for the borough _ hemisphere, whereinto we have been draws or have dried. 
of Preston, in the room of Mr. R. A. Cross, resigned. There|A brief report of one of several ministerial explanations is 
were two candidates, Sir J. Hesketh and Mr. Melly, the hon. | given above, together with some brief comments on our ap- 


baronet being the victor. In April a new writ was ordered for 
the borough of Oldham in the room of Mr. W. J. Fox, resigned. 


parently enforced situation between the Imperial Government 


Mr. Hibbert was elected without opposition. Early in May of Chins and the Taeping revolutionists. it will be coon thes 
Mr. Frederick Doulton was elected member for Lambeth, in| the preservation of our commercial establishments on the 
the room cf Mr. W. Roupell, who resigned. On the 19th of | spot, and not the increase of empire or desire to take part in 


the same month Mr. Slaney, M. P. for Shrewsbury, died from 


the effects of ident. ‘fi ied t HL. Rob. | °@ internal contest, has caused the intervention of the Allies. 
enects of an accident. @ Was succeeded by Mr. . = * : 

ertson, a civil engineer. At the commencement of the present | Earl Russell, we observe, spoke on one occasion of his perfect 
month a vacancy took place in Montgomeryshire by the death | willingness to make public his instructions to Mr. Bruce. We 


of Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. W. Wynn. He was succeeded 
by Mr. C. W. Watkin Wynn, who was opposed by Mr. Tracy. 


judge therefore that they are in accordance with the temper of 


: - the country and of the Legislature. In these, there is a most 
In the middle of the month Colonel Fergusson resigned the . : 

representation of the Kirkcaldy burghs, and was succeeded | decided aversion to being dragged further into these barbarous 
by Mr. R. Aytoun. Within the last few days a new writ has | hostilities than is absolutely needtul ; and in truth any Admi- 


been issued for the county of Carlow, in the room of Captain 


Bunbury, resigned, and no return has yet been made. 
—_—>—_—_——_ 


CASSIUS TO ALEXANDER—VALEZ! 


“ Your Imperial Majesty will see, from the letter of the Pre- 


nistration would peril its existence in England in these days, 
were it found guilty of plunging the country into warfare that 
was not absolutely called for, by the instinct of national 
honour or the promptings of national interest. 


; We have noticed the silence that has obtained in Parliament 
sident of the United States, which I have the honour to bear, 
that he recalls me at my own request. Had I consulted my | the great subject of North and South. Yet our Foreign 
pleasure rather than my duty, 1 should not have exchanged | Office meanwhile has given fresh proof of its inflexible deter- 


the attractions which surround your Imperial Majesty's Court 


for the hardshi id T the field of battle.- By thi mination to preserve neutrality, despite the antics of Mr. G. F. 
hips and dangers of the field o' e. nis P ag tie ; 
devotion t» my country, your Imperial Majesty will mene Train and the insinuations of that Right Reverend gy 
the depth of my gratitude that you have magnenimonsty stood | John Hughes, Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York. 
Us In n 


our time of need, of humiliation, a 


of national peril. | Forty merchants and ship-owners of Liverpool having ad- 
hat gratitude is felt by every lover of the Great Republic at 


dressed a memorial to Earl Russell, complaining of interference 
home and abroad. Should I survive the war, to enjoy that S68 Bahamas. 
more vtabje peace which I believe God reserves for «ba with British vessels trading to and from the , on the 
try, it shall be the purpose of my life to cultivate and strengthen | Part of the U. 8. ships-of-war, his Lordship in reply has inti- 
a for your + Majesty, your house, and your | mated to the complainants that they themselves were greatly 
now already Coon 


people. My countrymen what you have 


to blame for carrying on or conniving at a traffic forbidden by 
to us—I shall tell them of the clemency, of the firmness, of the ’ 
sublime courage, which your Imperial ajesty displays in your | “¢ Queen's proclamation, and that under present circum- 
fforts 0 


magnanimous e for the progress et 


people. To have nally known and enjoyed the 
consideration of the tm H 


will be known in all time, not as the Czar of All the 


ry of your own | Stances, great vigilance, and the occasional infringement of 


gracious | strict rights, must be expected from the Federal cruisers of 
ost illustrious among living men, who 


America. Of course there i$ no undertaking to defend abso- 


but as Alexander II, will be to me the most precious of life’s | !ute breaches of international law, caused by patriotic zeal or 


memories. Sad in leaving your Imperial presence, I go 


mingle my aspirations with the great millions of the Western 


to | by anxiety to clutch prize-money. _It is in his allusion to the 


eral beari f the subject that Lord Russell's impartialit 
worl, that God will prosper and have in His holy keeping |", made evident 4 ’ 
your Imperial Majesty, your Imperial house, and the fortunate 


millions of people under your paternal rule.” 


In the paragraph last written, the names of Mr. Train and 





To Conresronpents.—W.A.C. Your letter bas been received. 


Archbishop Hughes accidentally slipped from our pen. A 


maries of peace and good- 
Our notice of book t hb word concerning these two missionari 
instpidity 1 alles virtue ropulsive, injures society, Pint, will. It is said, though we know not with what truth, that the 


one whose brilllancy es vice agreeable. Both deserve the 


strongest condemnation. 


former pragmatical and consequential personage has been ar- 
rested in London, when on the point of embarking for this 
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sample of Mr. Train's audacious conceit that we offered to our 
readers on the 26th ult., they may well think him capable of 
any flight of folly or insolence. We opine however that he is 
much more probably detained under a writ of ne exeat regno, 








The best bit of news brought by the Cunard steamer of the | growing out of some of the law-suits in which he has been in- 
2nd inst. concerns the harvest, which, under the influence of a| ¥olved in connection with his private affairs. To be invested 
week's sunny weather, then promised to be an average one, | With the mere semblance of political martyrdom would be, for 
The same amended report has been received from France and | *8ch as him, a bit of good luck scarcely to be anticipated.— 
various parts of Europe, so that—in view of the abundant | Wh no finer sense of the duties of that station in lifeto which 
crops in this Western world—there is now small reason to fear | it has pleased God to call him, Archbishop Hughes is a man of 
that the horrors of dear food will be added at home to the need | Seater mark ; and for the sake of the Christian religion where- 
of supporting many thousands of unemployed labourers. For| Of he is & Minister, we regret to find him desecrating his holy 
the benefit of these latter—or perhaps it were more correct to | Office, at a place and at a period that render the offence more 
say, for the purpose of alleviating the pressure of excessive | Tank. The sufsject is touched upon elsewhere, so that we need 
poors’-rates, brought upon rate-payers by the great and increas- | 2°t dwell upon it at length. Only let this be borne in mind. 
ing distress among the operatives in cotton—Parliament has | The Prelate goes to Europe, avowedly to promote the cause of 
been legislating, and has in brief sanctioned the principle of | bis adopted country by preaching to foreign potentates the 
borrowing, on the part of the Poor-Law Unions, by forestal- | b¢inousness of the Southern “rebellion.” He visits Ireland, 
ment of future rates. The question is a nice and complicated | *er his tour of protests against “ rebellion” is over, and takes 
one ; but, under conviction that the actual distress will not be | ‘be opportunity of gatherings convened for religious and edu- 
durable, the facility with which loans are raised has led to the a oe Sc eanietasee 
adoption of this process of relief. There has been at the same terme by no means dleguiced wwfalness 
time a proper abstinence from party strife, in the many discus- | ®24 expediency of still another Irish “rebellion.” As a minis- 
sions upon the necessary enactment and its various clauses ; | ‘eT, 8 ® Christian, and even as s statesman, we have no hesi- 
and in fact the business-like manner, in which the House of | ‘tion in saying that this pditical priest has disgraced himself 
Commons handles subjects involving much dry detail, is seldom | 12 the eyes of all decent men It may be well for those who 
better exemplified than in the debates hereupon. We wish that | 8Te disgusted by such a picture of violated duties and obliga- 
equal signs of patience and consideration for the feelings of | tions, as the conduct of Archbishop Hughes presents, to con- 
others had been manifested in the speeches and votes upon the | 80le themselves with another portrait on another page. 


new bill for the protection of game, which “country gentle 





Between the recently deceased Archbishop of Armagh and the 


men,” devotees to sport, have rushed through Parliament with | living Archbishop of New York, the contrast may be profitably 
indecorous haste. Outside the two houses it is universally | Studied. naga 

condemned as retrogressive and inexpedient, while not a fewof| General Forey, commandant of the whole French Expeaj. 
the most sagacious Lords and Commoners, to say nothing of the | tion against Mexico, is said to have sailed for Vera Cruz with a 


Attorney-General and the Minister for the Home Department, 








Emperor, as regards ultimate designs in that country, are still 
shrouded in that impenetrable secresy which is within the 
power of an absolute government alone. In the meantime 
the Emperor’s declared foe, Garibaldi, continues to denounce 
him in terms so violent and so ill-timed, that the sanity of the 
great Italian patriot might almost be called in question. For 
while we have consistently coincided with Garibaldi in his 
view of the real policy of the Tuileries—which was neither 
more or less than to substitute French for Austrian domina- 
tion in Italy, now happily impossible—we must own that the 
idea of simultaneously driving the French out of Rome and 
the Austrians out of Venice, by wild appeals to popular pas- 
sion, seems fraught with disastrous consequences. The ener- 
gies of a dozen Garibaldis might better be bestowed upon at- 
tempts to consolidate and regulate the new kingdom of Italy, 
such as it now exists. The Papacy may be tottering, and 
Germanic rule in Italy may be drawing near its end; yet rash 
efforts to precipitate the dissolution of either may work 
out that very compact of Villa Franca, which was designed to 
keep Italy in perpetual bondage. 
The Situation, North and South. 

A sanguinary but indecisive action took place at the 
close of last week, in the neighbourhood of Orange Court 
House, Va., between the forces under General Pope, U. 8., 
and the famous General Stonewall Jackson, C.8. Both par- 
ties, as usual, claim the victory, and the Northern papers, 
while officially acknowledging a loss in killed, wounded 
and missing, of 1500 men, assume, also as usual, that the 
Confederate loss was far heavier. One thing is certain; 
that on both sides the tenacity and desperation in the field 
become more and more apparent. There are now but 
few bloodless conquests.—It was announced yesterday that 
General McClellan has completely abandoned his position at 
Harrison's Landing; and retired, unattacked, to the lower 
and healthier part of the peninsula. His success in this 
movement is attributed to a variety of feints and other 
military manceuvres, which the critics may digest at their 
leisure. This same army is still to be “ hurled”—that’s the 
favourite word—upon Richmond; but the momentum must 
be made all the greater, now that the distance is so much in- 
creased.—AJ1 sorts of rumours as to the piteous state of Rich- 
mond and the Southern army of Virginia still appear from 
time to time in print. The “intelligent contrabands” have, 
however, given place to deserters and “ reliable travellers.” 

From the South West, the news is grave ; but the plague of 
it is that One scarcely knows what to believe. But Richmond 
papers announce the self-destruction of the iron-clad ram 
Arkansas, fifty miles above Baton Rouge, after being attacked 
while her machinery was disabled, by several U. 8. gun-boats. 
This is one of the heaviest losses sustained by the South for a 
long time past, for the success of the Arkansas on the Missis- 
sippi had really changed the course of events there. Confused 
accounts of the capture of Baton Rouge by the Confederates 
under General Breckenridge are at the same time in print.— 
The Guerilla warfare is actively carried on meanwhile, the 
balance of victory inclining now hither, now thither. 

Since our last issue, very considerable impetus has been 
given to Volunteering in the North, particularly in this State; 
and it is believed that the enormous number of 300,000 Volua- 
teers, lately called for, will be suppl'ed without recourse to a 
draft. To what extent this is owing to the stimulus of large 
bounties, and to what extent to the fear of drafting, it is not 
for us to decide. Atleast the great conflict must henceforward 
assume a more animated form. The postponement of the draft 
itself until the 1st ot September is attributed by some writers 
to an impression that the gigantic levy of 600,000 men can 
be made without recourse to Conscription. 

But this Conscription, real or only threatened, has been the 
cause of no slight vexation and irritation here. Suddenly, to- 
wards the close of lagt week, the Secretary of War issued or- 
ders that no one, possibly liable to serve, should pass the fron- 
tiers of the States by sea or land. The arrests on the route 
into Canada, and the delay and inconvenience sustained by 
parties here about to embark in the various steamers for Eu- 
rope, have been copiously and rather quizzically detailed by 
the daily journals, desirous, it seems to us, to cover a pretty 
serious inroad upon civil liberty by ridicule of pretended run- 
aways. 

The truth is, and there is no disguising it, New York is 
under martial law. Every citizen, naturalized or foreign, is 
subject to the arbitrary caprice of a newly-appointed Provost- 
Marshal, and this Provost-Marshal, who is supreme over law, 
is nothing more than the Superintendent of Police. For the 
reputation of the State, and indeed of the States generally, 
we must deplore the adoption of so ill-advised a measure; just 
as though the escape of a few hundred individuals from the 
chance of being drafted were not a far lesser-evil than sys- 
tematic encroachments upon personal rights. Mr. Seward 
probably did more harm to his country abroad (we don’t 
mean in England) by his acts and his tone, in the matter of 
passports, than half-a-dozen years can remedy. This new 
“splurge” from the War Department will renew the unfavour- 
able impression. 

And this leads us to express the most profound regret that 
nota few of our countrymep have sustained serious injury at the 
hands of the new Provost Marshal. British subjects who have 
simply declared their intention, at some future and unspecified 


on the preposterous charge that they have been seeking to 


portion of his forces, though the intentions of the French|evwie the Conscription! For the moment, there is no- , 
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thing to do but submit; yet we must say plainly 
that this mode of treating Aliens will not be tolerated in 
Europe. Persons so circumstanced are not liable to serve, 
unless in case of local danger, when the Alien who has made 
no declaration of the sort is equally at the call of the authori- 
ties. With all respect, then, we express a hope that Mr. Lincoln 
will not be so ungracious or so unwise as to press this point. 
The unanimity, that prevailed in Europe regarding the Trent 
difficulty, is as nothing compared to that with which foreign 


action of the British people.” The action itself is pleasantly 
defined as “ the most hellish and damnable hypocrisy.” The 
language is strong; but it is the confusion of persons to which 
we prefer directing attention, because this confusion is all but 
universal. We daily hear Americans speak of England, mean- 
ing the Times, or Lord Palmerston, or an individual M. P., 
or twenty millions of persons, men and women. It is not 
surprising therefore that Mr. Clay declares in one place that 





powers will take up their position hereon. Indeed it is not 
a little singular, that, the press here, so defiant habitually on 
foreign topics, has scarcely a word to say on this one. 


A Blind Leader. 

A rural Justice of the Peace once told his clerk to mal_2 out 
an order for the commitment of a prisoner brought Sefore 
him, against whom no special offence had been proved, but 
who was generally obnoxious to the irritated dignitary. 
“Take care, your Worship, 
commit yourself!”, was the sagacious counsel whispered in 
reply. We commend the anecdote to the WV. Y. Leader, which 
—for reasons entirely unknown to us—has been pleased during 
several weeks past to level abusive paragraphs at this journal | 
and its editor by name, violating in respect to the latter one of 
the most ordinary courtesies of newspaper life. The Leader, 
we say, will be likened to the Magistrate above named, if it | 
chance—which is not very probable—that one and the same 
person should habitually read both its editorial articles 
and our own. For such individual, if sach there be, can- 
not have failed to perceive how egregiously the Leader | 
contrives to commit itself, as to fact, as to principles, and as to 
mode of reasoning, in its issues of last Saturday and of the 
week preceding. 

In the first place, as to fact. The Leader charges us with a 
readiness “to toady on all occasions to the London 7imes.” 
The files of the Aldion for a dozen years past happen to show 
that we have systematically, and perhaps even wearisomely, 
protested by use of ridicule and persuasion against the defe- 








the “ British people are honestly and fearlessly on our side :” 
in another, that “the British people were wishing and looking 
for your downfall.” 
| After covering ovr poor dear country with mud, Mr. Clay 
| declares it to be a scandalous libel upon Louis Napoleon, to 
| imeinuate that he has ever wavered in his affectionate regard 
for this country, or that an idea of intervention has ever 
entered his [mperial and sympathetic soul. How can it be 
| possible, asks Mr. Clay, when the Moniteur has denied the in- 
tention. Ofcourse not; Mr. Clay and the Moniteur settle the 
point. Let all fears be dismissed from the American mind! 
But the moderate eulogium of the Emperor of the French 
sinks into nothingness, before the prostration and genuflexiong 
made at the throne of the Czar of all the Russias. Verily 
this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature and must bend his body, 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
Cassius does bend, indeed; not to the Czar only, but to “ his 
whole family,” “men, women, and children,” who are all pa- 
ragons of per‘ection, “none of them eating the bread of idle- 
ness,” not those even, we presume, who lounge away a lotus- 
| eating life in exquisite villas on the coast of hated England. 
But we must do Cassius justice. Who could refuse to worship 
an Emperor holding familiar counsel with him? “Stand by 
him,” exclaims Cassius, “and he will—as he has often 
declared to me—he will stand by you”! The thunders 
of applause, that greeted this outwrung confession of in- 
timacy between Cassius and Cesar, are described as in- 
describable. Can't you imagine the Odd Fellows licking 
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rence paid, both by our own countrymen and Americans, toi ‘heir lips at the quiet announcement: “he has often 


the opinions of that terrible Thunderer.—S diy, a$ to prin- 
ciples. What can be those of the Leader, which perseveres in 
hunting us down, upon vague allegations, and yet, no longer 
ago than on Saturday last, proclaimed its own position in these 
words: “ We look upon any attempt, from whatever quarter, 
to interfere with the conduct of the Leader, in any of its de- 
partments, as a piece of sheer impertinence” ?—Thirdly and 
lastly, we notice, as an instance of our contemporary’s queer style 
of argument, that it likens the relative positions of a foreign 
journalist, and of the community which kindly harbours him, to 
those of guest and host respectively : “ When a guest ventures to 
criticise the private and domestic relations of his host, he is gene- 
rally shown the shortest way to the door.” The parallel does 
not quite hold good. Guests are not generally called upon to 
pay large sums for the privilege of being entertained by the 
host; and if such a deposit were required of them at the 
moment of peaceful entry, it would at least be restored to 
them if the time of hostile exit should succeed. Will the 
Leader be kind enough to take this slight difference into con- 
sideration; and we may add that, not finding it particularly 
agreeable to kick unceasingly against the pricks, we are not 
disposed to exact the restitution of all our capital invested, as 
the price of voluntary withdrawal. In our present mood of 
despondency over the bitter anti-Erglish sentiment nourished 
here by such self-committing writers as those connected with 
the Leader, a considerable sacrifice might be endured. 





The House of Clay. 

When a man has made a fool of himself and is conscious of 
it, he is apt to entertain a bitter dislike of those who have 
seen him in his political cups. Last year Mr. Cassius M. Clay, 
on his route hence to St. Petersburgh as American Minister to 
the court of Russia, did so comically disport himself in London 
and Paris, that even his fast friends here lamented publicly his 
want of common sensé¢, and failed to defend him against some 
pretty hard hits administered by certain English journals. 
Mr. Clay therefore, in the due course of small events operating 
on a small mind, turns out a most truculent Anglo-phobist. 
He does not indeed, like Mr. Train, spit out his venom before a 
would-be Vehm-Gericht in London, or, like Archbishop 
Hughes, distil his poison artfully into the ears of credulous 
Dublin. No; he awaits his return to the capital of his own 
country ; then attends a meeting of Odd-Fellows (exceedingly 
odd they must be to applaud such trash); and before them 
Yomits forth such a stream of abuse as would be awful if it 
were not ludicrous. There is such a thing as overdoing 
apart. Mr. Clay succeeds in it. 

It would be too much of an infliction to go through a 
speech of inordinate length and exaggerated tone, point- 
ing out its every error and absurdity and contradiction. 
For two or three remarks only can we make room; 
and we commence by remarking the most remarkable 
thing of all—namely that there is in it no mention 
whatever of the London Times. Perhaps Mr. Clay had 
very good reasons for not reminding his audience that he had 
figured in the columns of that paper; at least the omission is 
tefreshing. But poor Lord Brougham is annihilated. You 
may remember that the aged Peer declined recently to take 
part in an anti-Slavery Meeting, on the ground of American 
Sensitiveness at the moment on any subject that immediately 
concerned America. With delicious closeness of style that cha- 
racterises the whole oration, Mr. Clay, in one and the same 
Paragraph, attributes this individual falling off, to “ British 
Statesmen” generally, and follows this up by terming it “ the 


declared to me”? Or think, on the other hand, what the 
ecstacy of Cassius himself must have been in realising a sense 
of the Imperial condescension, in the dark hours of his country, 
when it drew from him the touching consecration of him- 
self—“ body, soul, and breeches,” as Burton used to say— 
sounding hereafter the Imperial praises which the reader will 
find above, extracted from the Russian correspondence of the 
N.Y. Tribune. Those are the parting words of Cassius to Alex- 
ander. We can only hope in conclusion that the war will 
soon be over, that Cassius will no longer hang suspended be- 
tween diplomatic and military aspirations, and that so he will 
be able to devote himself piously to the future “ purpose of his 
life.” ——— 
The Pleasures of Neutrality. 

In sundry of our vain endeavours to stem the torrent of ir- 
rational abuse, with which the course adopted by Great Bri- 
tain in the American civil war has been assailed, we have re- 
marked that Southern indignation would probably eclipse that 
of the North, when all hope of intervention had passed away. 


from an editorial in the Richmond Examiner of the 5th inst. 
Out of the written nonsense of the N. Y. Herald, and the 
spoken nonsense of Messrs. Cassius M. Clay, Hiram Wall- 
bridge, et id genus omne, it would be difficult to find any thing 
more absurd on the face of it. Our readers may smile pain- 
fully over it; but we will not insult their intelligence by at- 
tempting to reply. —— 
The Canadian Parliament Called Together. 

Before us lies a long accumulating file ot Canadian papers ; 
but our space is filled, and the accustomed examination must 
be postponed. That the Parliament however should be sum- 
moned at an unusual date—the 28th inst.—is too serious a 
fact to be omitted from our record. Let it be said also that, 
so far.as wé have seen, the general Canadian reply to the late 
ungenerous assaults in Parliament, upon Canadian policy in 
regard to Militia affairs, is regret that such a tone should have 
been unwarrantably assumed, coupled with a fixed desire to 
maintain their British connection unbroken. 


——____>—_—_— 


Brama. 


I am led to the conviction that something is going on. Various 
circumstances strengthen this idea. The daily papers are more 
chaotic than usual. Persons in coloured garments, glistening with | —_——_____ 
various buttons and straps, pervade the metropolis. Sonorous 
metal is ly sti in blowing martial sounds. Pro- 
ficiency in the use of drum-sticks is ardently sanght by the juve- 
nile population. Individuals, hitherto remarkable for their pacific 
dispositions and pursuits, have suddenly app@ared in public, with 
large-sized swords, and other sanguinary weapons. Enterprizing 
but presumptuous tailors have, on several occasions, astonished 
the timid customer by volunteering to measure him for a uniform. 
Con eti occur on the subject of drafting. Valuable 
citizens are, as Corporal Trim has it, here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
The beneficial influence of the Canadian climate is generally ad- 
mitted. My after-dinner stories—about the college at Toronto ; 
the memorial guns that mount guard in its park; the Cathedrals, 
Catholic and Episcopal ; the Necropolis, and the old block-houses ; 
the Don, and its neighbouring meadows; the sailg on the silver 
lake, and all the delightful walks about that peaceful city—are 
listened to with unwonted respect. In short, things happen | i 
naturally, that were not used to happen at all. Among other 
tokens, the drama—which, perhaps, the reader will like to see 
mentioned here—has dwindled quite away to nothing. Hence it is 
I am led to conclude that something is going on ; that, in fact, we 
are passing through a period of national convulsion, 











Nothing, be it observed, is not a fruitful theme. I therefore ap- 
proach it with reluctance. In times the most peaceful and happy, 
the drama@of the boards seems tame and insignificant, when com- 
pared with the drama of real life. How much more so, in a period 
like the present! Vast armies, moving to conflict—the fate of 
governments waiting on the issues of war—the future destiny of 
states and races shaped on the chances of an hour—nations, far- 
off, waiting and watching—sorrow and starvation stalking through 
many lands—these are the dreadful realities, the bitter truths, that 
fall crushingly on heart and brain! What wonder that plays and 
players seem so wretchedly trivial! What wonder that the drama 
dwindles and so many of the theatres are void ! 

Yet, as suggested when last we met, it is quite as wise to laugh, 
if we can ; quite as well to take refuge in cheerful scenes and play- 
ful words. As far as I know, a man may live as well and die as 
bravely, with a smile on his face, as under the most favourable 
auspices of serious demeanour and ecclesiastical neck-cloth. In 
which belief I am glad to notice that, both at Niblo’s and at Wal- 
lack’s—the only Broadway theatres now open—the maragers ex- 
hibit a most resolute and commendable design that people—at any 
rate, such as come there—shall laugh while they live. 

At Niblo’s, the Ravels: at Wallack’s, the Florences: at both, 
merriment. What shall I say of these rivals in fun? 

On some cold morning, in January, when, waking early, you 
have Jain snugly in your bed, and, under those comfortable cir- 
cumstances, studied at leisure the delicate fret-work of frost upon 
your window panes, I doubt not you have seen many things worth 
seeing ; many brave heroes and beauteous heroines ; many splendid 
palaces, frowning castles, lowly cottages, quaint hovels, even; 
many a stately procession, winding through mountain passes, and 
over quiet lowlands, “‘ with banner and with music, with soldier 
and with priest ;” many a tournament, as in old, chivalrous times— 
trumpets blowing, steeds prancing, brave knights overthrown ; 
many a wild charge, in battle; many scenes, sad or joyous, of war 
and peace: and seeing these, I know you have thought it wonder- 
ful that these little congelations of vapour, this miraculous tracery 
of an invisible artist, so fine, so fragile, so impalpable almost,should 
be so perfect in itself, so various, te, and pleasing in its sug- 
gestions. Somewhat similar is the impression derived from seeing 
the marvellous skill and accuracy of pantomime with which comic 
life is portrayed by these Ravels. They perplex description. They 
make us contemn the use of speech. Silence becomes golden in- 
deed; and only rippling laughter breaks it, as we look on so much 
still and perfect mirth. I do not wonder that Niblo’s Garden is 
crowded every night. 

I do wonder, though, that Wallack’s is not always as densely 

thronged, to see Mr. Florence play Bily O'Connor. Burlesque 
does not, indeed, exhibit the abilities of this artist at their best; 
but it enables him to make a great deal of genuine sport, and ge- 
nuine sport is a very good thing to see, as well as to make. Men- 
tion has already been made of the piece itself. It is a trifle, and 
as such is presented. The effect of the playing is generally good, 
though it might be enhanced by a little more spirit on the part of 
the subordinate players. 

A passing word is due to a novel and curious feature lately added 
to the entertainments at Barnum’s Museum. Other managers are 
mostly content with stmgle stars: Mr. Barnum believes in constel- 
lations. Nutt, smallest of mankind, he bas possessed for some time. 
He now possesses Thumb also; and, to augment their natural at- 
tractions, of littl , he has instituted, between these diminutive 
creatures, a trial of skill in acting. A sum of money is to reward 
the histrionic victor, The spectacle of this strife continnes—cer- 
tainly amusing, and doubtless profitable. Such is American enter- 








Elsewhere may be seen a confirmation of our surmise, drawn prise. 


It appears that the Programme was mistaken about the engage- 
ment of Mr. Walcott, at Wallack’s. That he will appear, next 
season, at some one of our theatres, is the sincere wish of his many 
admirers, including MERCUTIO. 





Facts and Faucies. 


Oni our first page is a long and 1 =~ story entitled 
“ Ophelia.” The real heroine was Mrs. Mountford, an actress 
of ae who escaped from a lunatic ——— and made an 
abrupt and unexpected ap pmerth,. oe ge stage a few 
before her inglake's * History of the Inve- 
sion of the Crimea,” is to be published next Spring ——-—— 
Iwis proposed to erect a statue, to the memory of Can- 
ning, somewhere in the vicinity of the New India House, 
London. The Emp ot the French has given an 
order to the venerable M. Ingres, for a fancy portrait of Julius 
Cesar, to be engraved for hi Majesty's Life of that warrior! 

——The body of the unfortunate Mr. Winstanley, High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire, who disappeared mysterio some 
time ago, has been discovered in the Moselle, near entz. 
He is believed to have committed suicide. It is stated 
that France, by her treaty with Cochin-China, has secured the 
cession of three provinces, indemnity of behets bo million franes, 
and li of ——. for Christians. a paragraph 
in Once , we notice that Mr. Tennyson, the Poet 
Mek 8 ~ bea very ill————The child of the Princess 
ease, 4 been named Napoléon Victor Jer6me Frédéric. 
Baer, aeabliabed meen ~ pe Be of Charles 
Vv.” of blished epee BL original 
text is ch ; weet tale Wo bo enasnaned tate lish. Spanish 
and other languages ———_—— —————-An association calling itself 
“ Tutorial” has been formed in London. Tutors belong to it. 











The title is another modern “improvement” (?) in 
M. About’s play, “ ” has been hissed at 
Turin. The _ first — ever built on this 





the first English + 84 

The great west window of York Minster is is now ng 
covered with plate-glass, designed to — the stained glass 
within. A new Portu a thy been announced 
in London. The amount is £5,000,000, in a Three per Cent 
Stock, at the price of 44, but hall a famiion bad been "Portal 








subscribed for, and the like amount is reserved ~ +H 
leaving £4,000,000 000 of stock for the English mark 
“exact facsimile” of the original Charta, ciadeved 
ee ee aoe an tear It is printed on 
fine plate paper, three feet long and two feet wide, and em- 
biazoned i in 2 oe colours.————U pwards of 

bushels of and grain were received in Buffalo, N 
in 1861. dt is anticipated that the imports for 1 1862 will Ys 
75,000,000 bushels. The captain and steward of the 
American steamer Madison have been sent to the Assize Court 
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of Toronto for trial, on the charge of enticing soldiers to desert. 
————Richard Arkwright, Esq., second sun of the late John 
Arkwright, Esq., of Hampton Court, Herefordshire, has just 
ssesvied tho Lad Mary Byng, second daughter ofthe Earl of 
Strafford. here is no accoun' ions or tastes. 
The Boston Traveller says in cool blood: “ We do not believe 
that Europe would have been any the worse if Louis XIV. 
had succeeded in all his schemes of acquisition ; and we know 
that the failure of Napoleon’s plans was the test evil 
that ever happened to that part of the world.” 
An advertisement, in a London paper, sets forth that “ Three 
more young ladies are desired in a school, in which the whole 
training and teaching are based on God's Word. Terms for 
instruction, without the Masters, in English, French, German, 
Writing, Arithmetic, the Pianoforte and Singing, 40 Guineas a 
ear; and laundress 3 Guineas.” The teacher’s idea of “ God's 
Word” must be o , to say the least. Cruden’s Concord- 
ance does not mention the piano-forte, or the laundress, to the 
best of our remembrance. The Viceroy of Egypt, in 
token of ification with his recent visit to chester, has 
add a letter of courtesy to the Clerk of that city, to- 
er with an elegant snuff-box. A writer in the Field, 
response to an inquiry how a frog or toad would grow 
without taking nourishment, replies as follows: “I might ask 
you other questions: How do briefless barristers live? How 
do young medical practitioners live? How do poor curates 














live? Providence, that feeds the ravens, can alone tell; but I 


surely you will not deny to the lower vitality of the frog and 
toad, the power of living and growing upon nothing, exempli- 
fied in the higher organisations of law, physic, and divinity.” 
Upwards of 89,000 tons of lead ore were produced in 
the United Kingdom, in 1860, yielding 65,525 tons of lead, and 
549,720 ounces of silver. Various old and rare books 
are being reproduced, in London, by means of the new process 
of photozincography, which preserves every beauty, every flaw 
in the type, every peculiarity of punctuation or division in the 
arrangement of letters. fon 
the Russian Government, have been made from Massachusetts, 
during several months past. The memory of the Ste- 
pace is to be honoured by a stained glass window, in 
estminster Abbey. It is thought t the London 
subterranean railway, from Victoria terminus to Paddington, 
will be opened for travel about the first of next October. 
ap Cathedral is to be restored. “The Provincial 
Mining Company, of Nova Scotia,” is the title of a cor- 
tion recently organi in Halifax, with a capital consist- 
Ing of one thousand ten dollar shares. he average 
value of manufactures annually produced in New York State 
is, by the late census, stated at $379,623,000. An Euro- 
pean inventor has recently constructed an apparatus for the 
combustion of gunpowder in a vacuum. The powder burns 
without air, the combination with oxygen taking place with- 


out pa wy the ex of the oxygen of the saltpetre. 


Wekerlin Damoreau, ghter of Madame 






































Cinti Damoreau, has made her ap ce as an operatic 
singer, at Dresden. She is said to be a reduced copy of her 
admirable mother, both in voice and style. onds 
are being found in Australia. e London Mechanics’ 


states that there are 10,000 miles of telegraph lines 
in Great Britain ; and 12,600 miles of submarine cable laid in 
various parts of the world. A window in the north 
transept front of Westminster Abbey is to be filled with stained 
seer as a memorial of the late Vincent Novello. Mdlle. 
F 








is to sing in Italian Opera, at Paris, from November till 
ebruary next. The total revenue of the United 
for the year ending June 30th, 1862, amounted to £69,685,789. 
An essay on the and antiquity of a book on 
Nabathaean ture, said to have been compiled about 
2600 years before Christ, is published in London!! 
A beautiful Greek temple, built in the last century for Sophie 
Arnould, has just been demolished, at Paris -————A new 
tenor, M. NyTOP, has made a brilliant debut at Copenhagen, 
as Masaniello—-+ Richard Green, the Australian champ- 
ion sculler, who beat M‘Grath, Candlish, De Ward, and White, 











on his native waters, has arrived in England, for = purpose | Cou 


of testing his powers on the Thames. e 
Chamber of the States-General of Holland has fixed the sum of 
640f. as the amount of indemnity to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for each slave, without distinction of age or sex, in the 
abolition of slavery, which is to take place on the Ist July, 1863. 
A man whose father was was accustomed 
a 





to say of him :—* He died suddenly upon a platform, atal 
public meeting.” The habit of bombast may 


into down-right profanity. The Rev. Henry Ward 
Becher calle Busyene Pi 8 Progress” “a book that I 
think I shall read once or twice after I get to heaven.” 
The indefatigable Mr. Murray is still spinning out his series of 
Hand-Books of Travel. Two volumes, recently published, are 
<oeeed, respectively, to the Southern and the Bastern Cath- 
edrals of England. The cathedral of Oxford is, strange to say, 
included among the latter —— The black people of 
Haytiare said to have such a singularly delicate sense of smell, 
that they can even detect an alloy of copper in a gold , by 
smelling it! ! The first civil ey pane of the New 
World was founded near the mouth of the Kennebec river, in 
Maine, on the 29th of August, 1607—_—-——Thereare more 
than 3,000 collieries in the United Kingdom, yielding over 
eighty-four million tons, less than one-twe' being for 
export, the rest for home consumption. Seventy sorts of coal 
are imported into London. The most daring theft 
sible is said to be the taking the Chair at a public m ng 
Mrs. Jane Pinder (says a London paper) died at Rud- 
ston, Driffield, on the 27th ult., aged ninety-five. She was the 
mother of twelve children, and has left seventy-one grand- 




















children, 119 grandchildren, and three great oe 
children, ha lived to see a progeny of pro- 
ject has at the French Institute, for cutting 
through the Isthmus of Corinth, and ing by some hun- 
dred miles the direct route to Smyrna and Constantinople. 
These Isthmian games are popular in France. It is an- 


nounced that M. Thiers, having finished his “ Consulate and 
Empire,” has made a treaty with his publisher for a History 
of the Restoration. It is d that the result of 
the Prince Albert Memorial Committee is a p to erect 





exports of fire-arms, for | dividualities 


taly, but also to give a Princess of the Im ] 
heir of Victor Emmanuel. Prince Humbert is to take to wife 
the Princess Maria Maximilienseva, daughter of the late Duke 
of Leuchtenberg’ “The higher we rise in the Animal 
Kingdom,” says Professor Agassiz, “ the more limited do we 
find the number of progeny, and the care bestowed upon them 
by the parents is in proportion to this diminution.” 





_ of Napoleon III., has consented, not onl wi sponanion i continned to possess the Barony of Kincardine d 
portal ly e 


ten 

scents, when their land became the property of the det 4 
family of Gordon. The celebrated Colonel Roy Stewart, the 
true and trusty friend of “ Prince Charles,” was grand uncle 
to Mrs. Ross. Her father, again, James Stewart, alias “ Seu- 
masachnuie,” was ensign in the rebel army, and carried one 
of the standards of his beagle g. =a over the bleak heath 





A Western school-master advertises that he will keep a Sun- 
day-school twice a week—Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
The manufacturers of Rouen and Lille have sent a deputation 
to the Emperor to inform him that they must ere long close 
their cotton mills, and that some of them will have to suspend 
payment. “John,” said Dean Ramsey to his servant, 
“Dm sure ye ken that a rollin’ stane gathers nae moss?” “ Ay,” 
rejoined John, “that’s true; but can ye tell me what guid 
the moss does to the stane ?” The Duc d’Aumale has 
urchased 1,400 acres of land in the parish of Bishampton, 

orcestershire, England. Lord Chancellor sesthingges 
suffered much from gout; and once, after ful waddling 
between the wool and the bar, in the House of Lords, he 
was heard to mutter: “IfI had known that these legs were 
one day to carry a chancellor, I'd have taken better care of 
them when I was a lad.” The International Exhibition 
engrosses more and more of public attention, but it has not 
yet come up to the standard of the Crystal Palace of 1851. 
he number of visitors in 1851, from 1st of May to July 12th, 
including sixty-three exhibiting days, was 2,823,280, or an 
ave of 36,900 daily. In 1862, during the co nding 
period, the whole number of visiters has been 1 985,602, or 
31,500 daily ; being 336,678 short in the whole number, or an 
average daily deficiency of 5,400.———Captain Burton rambles 
among words as well as countries. “I spent six months,” he 
says, “in Unyamwezi. I collected a vocabulary of the Kin- 
yamwezi. I conversed with hundreds of Wanyamwezi na- 
tives, all of whom called their country Unyamwezi, their in- 
ities Mnyamwezi, and their nation Wanyamwezi.” 




















Appointments. 


Mr. F. Hamilton, now Secretary of Legation at Frankfort, to be 
Secre to H. M. mission at Stockholm.—Mr. E. Corbet, Bee. to 
the mission at Stockholm, to be See. of Leg. to the Germanic Con- 
federation.—Mr. C. B. Male’ id attaché at Rio, to be first paid 
attaché to the mission at Washington. Mr. W. Brodie to the 
same post at Rio. 


Obituary. 
Sm ALLAN MacNas.—We notice with sincere regret the 
death of this distinguished and truly loyal Canadian, of whom 


participating in party politics, he never for a moment forgot 
the tie that bound together the Colony and the Mother Coun- 
try. The Toronto Leader of the 9th inst. thus concisely sum- 
med up the course of his busy life. 

“ Sir Allan Napier MacNab, Bart., died yesterday, of 

fever, at Hamilton, in the sixty-fifth of his age. was 
born at Niagara in 1798, and was of Scottish extraction. He 
took an active part in the war of 1812. In 1825 he was called 
to the bar. He was first elected to Parliament in 1829, for the 
county of Wentworth, and after serving in three parliaments 
was returned for the city of Hamilton. In 1837 Sir Allan was 
active in the suppression of the rebellion. At the formation of 
the Baldwin-Lafontaine Government, he was selected Speaker 
of the Lower House. _? 1854, he became Premier, and du 


th . 
ted in 1848, created a on his retire- 
ment from the office of Premier, in 1856. In October, 1857, he 
retired from public life, but entered it again in 1860, when, Col. 
he was elected for the Western m to the Legislative 

neil. Last Session he was elected Speaker of the U: 
House. Sir Allan married, first, on the 6th of May, 1821, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lt. Daniel Brooke, by whom he had 


one son and one daughter; secondly, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Sheriff Stuart. this wife, he had two ters, the 
eldest of whom , in November, 1855, Lord ; and 
the youngest a son of Sir Dominick Daly.” 


The Toronto Globe of the same date thus cleverly “ pointed 
the moral.” 


“ This brief sketch of Sir Allan's career exhibits him in a pro- 
minent and even , as a soldier, a lawyer, 
and a tician. He great courage, activity, and 
self-confidence, which gave him extraordinary force of c - 
ter. He had a handsome person, a pleasing address, a tact 
which never failed him in any position, or under any circum- 
stances. Not remarkable either as a student or StL 1 
he may, nevertheless, be fairly described as a ul law- 
yer. Not eminent for his knowledge of political economy, or 
the principles which ~~ to guide the rulers ot nations, he 
was, nevertheless, an influential politician. We do not know 
poek ever uted Semis, i bgt . was a gees a ingen 
accordin; his opportunities. is courage, activity, an 

rn AA abumtant tact, and restive shrewdness, carried 
him through difficulties which would have baffled men much 


more highly endowed in intellect gnd education. 
“ He was a man of libéral tastes, n which he set but slight 
restraints. His house near i named Dundurn, after 


the residence of his grandfather in the Scottish Highlands, was 
the most pretentious building in Western Canada at the time 


it was erected, and there Sir Allan displayed a liberal hospi- 
tality, which secured him man and much political 
and social influence.” ‘ 


+ 
GrewiLe.—We have to announce the 


of Ellesmere. She was the 
eldest daughter of William Henry Cavendish, third Duke of 


Portland, and was, tly, aunt of the present Duke, 
Lord H. Bentinck, Lady Howard De Walden, and Lady C: 





on one side of Hyde Park an architectural base for Tangy of 
sculpture, surmounted by a conspicuous statue of Al- 
bert, and upon the other side of the K: nm Road a lar, 
hall for meetings connected with science art. The 
Goodwood Cup was won by Lord W. Powlett’s Zim Whifler. 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s Umpire was “ no where.” The Grand 
Duke Michael, of Russia, and Duchess are numbered in the 
nobilities now in England—————_John 
Chariton, the celebrated jockey, died on the 27th ult., at Mal- 
ton, of consumption. He was especially famous as hav 
ridden Blink Bonny in the Derby and at Epsom in 1857. 
Both the heroine and her rider on that occasion are now gone, 
Blink Bonny having died at the commencement of the present 








passing potion. 
season, the pathising 7imes——————Ruasia is | Baron of Kincardine, who was son of the Earl of Buchan and 
sarengibening bersell in Southern connexions, and, at the re- Lord of Badenoch, son of Robert 





Denison. She was born October 3, 1775, so that she had 
nearly attained her 87th year. Her ladyship married March 
| 31, 1793, Mr. Charles Greville, son of Mr. Fulke Gre- 
| ville, a collateral member of the noble house of Warwick, by 
| whom, who died in August, 1882, she leaves three sons and a 
daughter. — 

Tue Last or THE StuaRts.—We have to record the death 
of Mrs. Sophia Stewart, in the 91st year of her age. She was 
the widow of the late Mr. John Ross, schoolmaster, of Kin- 


cardine. From the fact of her the last representative of 
the ancient royal family of she deserves more than 
a Deceased was descended from Walter, first 


it may we believe be honestly said, that though often actively | 8" 


Prince having been appointed Jodge of the District of Algoma, coast of Africa. 


of Culloden.— Banffshire Jou July 24. 


Mr. W. G. SEwELL.—We note with sincere regret and 
sympathy the death of Mr. Willianr Grant Sewell, a native of 
uebec, grandson of Chief Justice Sewell, but for ten years 
past connected with the of this city, and for the greater 
part of the time on the editorial staff of the N. Y. Times. His 
attainments and amiable deportment had secured him the 
high regard of his employers and the esteem of many friends. - 
Cut off in his 33rd year by consumption, Mr. Sewell had-been 
long declining in health, which induced him at one period to 
winter in the British West Indies. His work on the “ Ordeal 
of Free Labour” therein was the result of his observations, and 
io pee highly praised and widely quoted on both sides of 
e Atlantic. 


At Anglesey, near Gosport, Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, Bart., of 
oghton Tower, and Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, aged 63.—At the 
Priory, Rathfarnham, near Dublin, John Philpot Curran, Esq., bar- 
rister, Toner Temple.—At La Tour, Piedmont, Major-Gen. Beck- 
with, C.B., formerly of the Rifle Brigade. He commenced bis dis- 
tinguished career in 1805, was with Sir John Moore at the Battle 
of Corunna, served under the Duke of Wellington throughout the 
Campaign in the Peninsula, and was on his staff at the Battle of 
Waterloo, where he lost his leg.—At Bris: n, Lt.-Col. Ambrose, 
C.B., late commanding the Ist Battalion of H.M.’s 3rd Regt, (the 
Buffs).—At Edinb « |, Dr. T. Stewart Traill, Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the University.—At Haslar Royal Naval 
Hospital, Lieut. W. Parker, R.N., ae 83, Settior Lieut. of that 
Establishment, and also of the Royal Navy. He was one of the 
few surviving officers of the battle of the Nile.—At Gerrard’s-cross, 
Bucks, Major-Gen. John McArthur, aged 72.—At Secunderabad, 
Capt. J. M. de Courcy Sinclair, R.A., second son of Admiral Sir 
John Gordon Sinclair, ; venson and Maurble.—Near 
Simla, instantaneously, % & fall with her horse down a precipice, 
Geo a, wife of Col. Brind, C.B., Royal Bengal Artillery —In 
London, after a protracted illness, resulting fro in 
the Sages, Lieut.-Col. Powrie Ellis, h.-p., kA The Rev. John 
C. B m, D.D., for many years the senior Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Bible ety. 





AN INTERESTING CEREMONY.—Yesterday morning the 
troops in i at Dover, comprising six batteries of the 
Ro ery, under the command of Col. Fisher, the 59th 
Infantry, under command of Col. Hankey, and the 83d, com- 
by Col. Burmester, C.B., were assembled uw the 
drill-ground for the purpose of conferring the Victoria on 
Lieut. Edward Talbot Thackeray, of the Royal En- 
ineers, now on duty at that . A 
Sie, dated July 17, exp 
unable to decorate that recipient herself, 
the Gazette, were read. The latter stated that Lt. Thackeray 
was recommended to the Victoria Cross “ for cool re | 
and daring in extinguishing a fire in the 
magazine , under vy fire from the 
enemy, at the imminent risk of his life from the explosion of 
combustible stores in the shed in which the fire occurred.” 
General Garvock, in presen’ the medal, remarked, that al- 
we. ol there were older in the garrison, 
T ray was the only one possessing the honour of this 
decoration. The decoration was then affixed.—Daily News, 
August 1. _ 
At last a formal notice, respecting the pa‘ 
rize-money appears in the Gazette——The 2nd West India 
ent will shortly from Nassau, N. P., to the west 
The is to move from Jamaica to Nassau. 
The 4th is being rapidly formed in Jamaica, and is likely to 
remain in the island for at least two years——The Victoria 
Cross is conferred on Lt. Cadell, of the late 2d oo 
ropeans, and on Lt. Thackeray, of the engineers, for dar- 
ing, courage, and cool intrepidity during the siege of Delhi —— 
Major-Gen. G. Bell, C. B., has returned to London from a year’s 
tour jn the U. 8. and British North America. -——The vacant 
ion for distinguished service, is likely to be conferred on 
ajor-Gen. d, C. B., formerly of the 8th Regt. 
Gen. Longfield been over 37 years in the army, many of 
which were passed on foreign service. At the siege of Delhi, 
in 1857, he commanded the 2nd Brigade during the assault, 
and was in the city throughout the six days’ fighting that en- 
sued.— Lt.-Col. ‘ox, of the Grenadier Guards, will 
probably be appointed A.-Q.-M.-G. of the Cork district. 


War Orricr, Juty 29.—Gren-Gds: Ens and Lt Viscount Ef 
ington to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Nugent, who ret. 83d Ft: 
Hankey to be Lt-Col b-p, v Steele, CB, who ret. ist W I Regt: 
Be Themes to bo 14 bp, v Gi. Goons, whe set; C B Steward (late 
Lt 80th Ft), to be En b-p. 2d: Lt Thomas, h-p late 87th Ft, to be 
Lt; Ee Cospes © be SSB, v Thomas. who ret; W Phelps to be 
En b-p. Royal Newfound) Companies: En Irwin to be Lt w-p, 
y Coen, pro to an Unatt com, w-p; AJ Arnott to be En. 


Navy. 


The Cossack, 20, has reached St. Helena, on her way home 
from the Cape station——The Edgar, 89, fitting for de | 
of ae a Dacres, bs oe her —— re toyee 
to carry only 79 guns. the u are to 
removed and to be replaced with Armstrong — 

E th, 89, is ordered home from the Mediterranean, to be 
ae off -—The Army and Navy Gazette says that Rear-Adml. 
F. Stopford will succeed Rear-Adml. Sir T. 8. , Bart., 
as Superintendent of the ry me at Devonport, in 
ber ; also, in connection with the future command of theMe- 
diterranean fleet, that the Admiral most likely to succeed Sir 
W. F. Martin will be Sir James Hope, if he should feel 
inclined to be a candidate for further 
his return home from China. 
bound on a cruise up the Baltic, was in Kiel Bay on the 
28th ult. Kiel is a Danish seaport, in the Duchy of Holstein. 
——tThe French government, in consequence of the new ar- 
rangements between Great Britain and the U. 8. relating to 
the right of search on the coast of Aitica, hes been sequestal 
to greed egies the abuse of the French flag by Slave- 
and has published certain preventive orders to that end.—— 
The Mersey, 40, from Halifax, N. S., has arrived at Spithead. 


APPoOINTMENTS.—Capt: A Farquhar to Hogue, y Macdonald, 
r: v 


nt of the Delhi 











whose term is .—Comm Lacy to Seccombe 
su at his own /request.—Lieuts: R F ;F 
W Prosser and HS to Cornwallis; R H Swinton to 
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New Publications. 


The admirers of the late Mr. Arthur Hugh Clough have un- 


the means, is, to say the least, ludicrous. 

These poems—“ The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich,” which | 
describes the reading tour of a party of English col- 
legians, “Amours de Voyage,” a story of love and war) 
in Italy, “Mari Magno, or Tales on Board,” and upwards 


relief from tedious conventionality ; doubts, religious and 
Philosophical; vague gropings after the mysteries of spiritual 


f life ; disquietude, uncertainty, aspiration—these are its chief 
dertaken a very difficult task. They are trying to prove that topics, and these are treated in the mood of reverie which is its 


he was a poet of great and original genius; and in evidence of | essential quali 

’ : quality. But neither in the choice of topics, assur- 
this they adduce a collection of rather inferior poems. The edjy not original ; nor in the mood of treatment, tame to very 
want of correspondence, thus exhibited, between the end and | inanition ; nor in the style, a fegble echo of something sup- 


With motions of a glad surprise, 

We meet each other's wondering eyes, 
At work, at , when ple talk, 
And when we sleep, and when we walk. 


Each dawning day my eyelids see, 
You come, methinks, across to me, 
And I at every hour anew 

Could dream I travelled o’er to you. 


2 - These passages are among the best in the volume. The 

posed to be Homeric—can aught be discerned—unless through é 2 , 

privileged Bostonian spectacles—of that soul-whelming power SS ceke a we panes ee. A =? 

| of genius, which no man can describe but which all men re- = seeietiatees sett 

cognise. Mr. Clough was a man of good mind, good heart, 
fine sensibility, liberal culture ; but h ith 

of fifty minor pieces—have recently been edited by Mr. Charles 7 ee ee ee 





—_—.s 


Hine Arts. 


in hexameter, and other verse. Cuibono? No person, so far | tions have recently been made to the National Po’ t Galle- 


human life, a iritual destiny; and ti > Bi i % 
Eliot Norton, and published in a single volume of the “ aan Or apirivaal Costing ; and that fact he has stated) | NartonaL Posraarr Gatizar—Some interesting addi 


and gold” series, inaugurated by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 
The book is a pretty one, but it has two essential defects : it is | 
badly written and badly edited. 


as we know, is very correctly informed as to life, death, and |'Y; Which still remains crowded in the small rooms at West- 
immortality, unless it be the Rev. Dr. Spring, who explains minster. King Richard the Third, a curious old panel picture 


and duplicate of the one in the Royal collection at Windsor, 


: | that there isn’t a moment between the grave and the judg- | has been presented by Mr. J. Gibson-Craig, of Edinburgh. A 
a — be ena Sa mrs man 3 |ment, or the Rev Mr. Beecher, who tells us what books he | third, and Sa belongs to Lord Derby, at Knows- 
py me a coum. ; +4 a canoe aed shall read in Heaven, or Mr. Emerson’s friend Brahma, who ley. In these, as in the pictures at the Society of Antiquaries, 


sweet and holy law of friendship. But this admiration, | 
vitiating taste and clouding judgment, has led him into) 


seems to be acquainted with pretty much everything. 
Those who speculate are not therefore poets—even though | the name originally inscribed in the clay, is an acquisition of 


the monarch is represented Playin with a ring on his right 
hand. A terra-cotta bust of John Hampden, the patriot, with 


. aste ‘they speculate in ridiculous hexameters, Yielding all | Considerable importance; and two portraits of the Duke ot 
certain editorial extravagancies which are by no means 80 | suitable respect to Mr. Clough’s character and life, we can Monmouth and Sir William Temple deserve particular notice 
excusable. These extravagancies are disagreeably appa- 


rent in his memoir of Mr. Clough, prefixed to the poems. 
A record of his life, a schedule of his works, a modest estimate 
of his character and abilities—these we were entitled to ex- 
pect from the biographer ; considering that Mr. Clough was 
an unknown author, and that Mr. Clough’s writings are of little 
value. Instead of these, however, we have a somewhat arro- | 
gant assumption of Mr. Clough’s greatness; a rather confused | 
and grandiloquent effort to analyse the motives of his various | 
commonplac® actions ; and, finally, a selection of compliment- 
ary remarks from several of his friends: on the yhole, a& most 
unsatisfactory document. 

But perhaps we err in this opinion. Perhaps we are as inca- 
pable of estimating the merits of a biographical sketch as, on 
Mr. Norton’s theory, we certainly are of estimating the merits 
of Mr. Clough’s so-called poetry. We have, for example, read 
this volume of verse with considerable care, and though here 
and there lighting upon little gems of thought, fancy, and sen- 
timent, we have nowhere encountered in it the slightest ray 
of imagination or poetic fire. Yet Mr. Norton says that these 
writings “ are prized by all those of thoughtful and poetic tem- 
per to whose hands they have come, as among the most pre- 
cious and original productions of the time.” We have searched 
them in vain for any tokens of genius. Yet Mr. Norton says 
they express “a genius thoroughly individual in form.” We 
have perused—notwithstanding its hideous title and still more 
hideous versification—“‘fhe Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich ;” 
and we think it an unmitigated bore. Yet Mr. Norton says 
that “ the lovers of poetry found delight in it.” We have, by 
incredible exertion, waded through the “ Amours de Voyage ;” 
which we regard as elaborate and dreary rhbbish al- 
most without mitigation. Yet Mr. Norton says that when 
it appeared, four years ago, in the Adantic Montily, it “ was 
at once established in the admiration of readers capable of 
appreciating its rare and refined excellence.” In short, we 
have altogether failed to perceive Mr. Clough’s claims to poetic 
recognition—and this notwithstanding that, while alive, “ he | 
won the friendship of those whose friendship was best worth | 
having in Boston and its neighbourhood.” Such is Mr. Nor- 
ton’s modest statement ; in view of which it may be wise at 
once te accept the conclusion that literary appreciation is| 
exclusively confined to that line of country. | 

In the sacred interest of fair play, however, it will be proper | 
—nay, it is imperative—that we here submit our judgment, in 
detail, of Mr. Clough and of Mr. Clough’s poems. “This, with 
the assistance of Mr. Norton's memoir, may be done briefly. 

Arthur Hugh Clough was born at Liverpool, England, on 
New Year's Day, 1819. He died at Florence, Italy,in Novem- | 
ber, 1861. His life, extending over a period of forty-two 
years, was neither eventful nor very productive. As a boy, 
he lived some time in this country, but was sent home to be 
educated. He graduated from Rugby and from Oxford ; and, 
subsequently, became a tutor at that University. “This 
position he did not long retain. After resigning it, he 
travelled on the continent and visited Italy, observing the 
revolutionary struggles of 1848-9. Returning to England, he 








became a Professor at University College, London, in which 
position he remained until 1852, when he came to this country 
again, and established himself, as a tutor, at Cambridge, Massa- | 
chusetts. While here, also, he wrote for the local magazines. | 
But he did not stay long. In July 1853, hearing that a place 
had been procured for him in the educational department of 
the Privy Council, he returned home, accepted office, and was 
married. Henceforward till the end, his life was one of study 
and hard work. Towards the last, he endeavoured to recu- 
perate his wasted constitution by a season of travel in the 
South of Europe. The endeavour was too late. He sought 
the beautiful Italian city, and was laid at rest in its peaceful 
bosom. 

The memory of a noble character and a stainless life is the 
best legacy a man can leave to the friends that love him, and 
to the outer world. Such a legacy has been left by Mr. 
Clough. “His poetry,” says Mr. Norton, “ is the genuine ex- 
Pression of noble qualities of character.” So far as this is 
true—and it is true to a considerable extent—that poetry is 
dear to the friend and valuable to the moralist. In itself, how- 
ever—and the critic must judge it without reference to its au- 
thor—there is but little intrinsic merit. Outlines of Uni- 
versity life; expressions of sympathy with the freedom of 





Nature, and admiration for her beauties ; longings after some 


yield little, if any, to Mr. Clough’s verses. It were su- 
perfluous, as well as ungracious, to select particular blemishes, | arrival in England, and this picture may be accepted as one of 
where blemish is the rule; but we may dwell with gratifica- his earliest and most mellow performances. The influence of 
tion on such isolated beauties as now and then present them- 
selves. Here is one—a strong thought expressed in a fine 
simile and musical words. 


Qua cursum ventus. 
As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce, long leagues apart, descried ; 


When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


~~ bee the tale reveal 
ose whom, year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, ‘ 
unded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And on each rejoicing steered :— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared ! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 

Thro’ winds and tides one compass guides,— 
To and your own selves, be true. 


as O biithe wom b mee t —, 

0 ne’er, that earliest part ‘ 

On yeueate plain they joins ~d = 
Together lead them home at last! 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
tabs purpane hold where’er they =. 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there! 


A picturesque and airy description is called 
IN THE PIAZZA AT NIGHT. 
O beautiful beneath the magic moon 
To walk the watery way of t 
O beautiful, o’er-vaulted wi med blue, 
This spacious court! with colour and with gold, 
With cupolas and pinnacles and points 
And crosses multiplex and tips and balls 
Wherewith the b: t stars unreproving mix, 
‘or scorn by hasty eyes to be confused); 
Fantastically perfect this lone pile 
Of oriental lor 3 these long = 
Of classie ing: this gay, flickering crowd, 
And the calm Campanile,—beautiful! 
O beautiful ! 


My mind is in her rest; my heart at home 
In all around; my soul secure in place, 
And the vext needle perfect to her poles. 
Aimless and hopeless in my life, I seemed 
To thread the winding by-ways of the town 
Bewildered, baffled, hurried hence and thence, 
at cross purpose ever with myself, 
Unkno whence, or whither. Then, at once, 
At a step, I crown the Campanile’s top, 
d view all 


below. I " 
An bundred steeples, and a myriad roofs, 
The fruitful cham; and the cloud-capt Alpe, 
And the broad b 


Lastly, as evincing the sensibility @f its author’s nature, we © — B tan hh one - 
select the following simple utterance of an old thought— Whar 
that friendship can be conquered by neither time uor space. 


The mighty ocean rolls and raves, 

To part us with its angry waves ; 

But, arch on arch, from shore to shore, 
In a vast fabric reaching o’er, 


With careful labours daily wrought, 
By cunty be and tender tho’ 
wide and welte' waste above, 


Our hearts have b: it with their love, 
There fond anticipations fly 
To rear the structure high, 


Dear memories upon either side 
Combine to make it large and wide. 


There happy fancies, day by day, 
New An 4 pon we f ¥ 

There soft solicitudes, sweet fears, 
And doubts accumulate, and tears: 


Wale the pure parpese of Decent, 

To form of maay parts a who! 

To make them strong and hold them true, . 
From end to end, is carried through 


Fah epee ns abe bc 
masonry unseen, 
Gocereent from shore to shore, 
With silent f travelling o’er, 


for the excellence of their painting. The handsome and un- 
fortunate duke was painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller on his first 


Rembrandt and Bol, his former instructors, may be more 
readily traced in this than in any other picture from Kneller’s 
hand. Sir William Temple is also painted with great strength 
and richnes of colour. A portrait of Lord Byron, by T. Phil- 
lips, represents the poet in an Albenian dress, and is a dupli- 
cate of the picture executed for 7 Byron. The costume 
is unfavourable to the effect of the likeness, and the painting 
is very insipid. Other additions to the panne | are, bo 
rough, as a young man, by Wyck; Waller, the poet, well 


painted by , and formerly‘at Strawberry Hill; Archdea- 
con Paley, b hey, and the first Lord Amherst, by Gains- 
borough. e latter picture, representing the warrior in his 


own red coat with the riband of the Bath, is preferable asa 
likeness to Sir Joshua’s well-known portrait in fanciful ar- 
mour sentimentally attitudinizing among Canadian rocks, with 
rapids in the background. A clever rait of Lord North- 
cote, painted by himself at the age of 81, has also been secured 
for the Gallery. 


——__.>———_—_ 


INAUGURAL ODES AND THEIR TRANSLATORS. 


Twice during the present year the Laureate has been called 
upon to perform the difficult task of expressing a paseing na- 
tional sentiment in verse; and on both occasions he has tho- 
roughly succeeded. The difficulty lay, not in the nature of the 
subjects themselves, but in the necessarily transient character 
of the impulses which furnished them. each case 
oa had to be fully represented; and yet the work would 
infallibly be judged hereafter by a generation which had for- 
gotten the griefs and triumphs of to-day. Both in the 
and the ode the poet contrived to express wide thoughts with 
a perfect individual colo . In the first of the two the 
English lan; has gained, it seems to us, a noble fragment 
of verse. How far its mannerism, popular as it now is, will 
stand the test of time, it is im: ble to say ; but there is 
enough breadth of thought and beauty of expressiom, quite 
independent of mere verbal tricks of style, to endue it with 
long life and popularity. The Exhibition Ode was a far harder 
trial of Mr. Tennyson's powers, and yet it was not one which 
was unsuitable to them. The author of “ Morte d’Arthur” 


odern rege | which is found in so many 
of the most vigorous masters thought. It existed in a 
marked degree Milton, and ft was the c of 


Burke. The poet of the t and the statesman of the 

are open alike to old and new influences; both are capable of 
strong personal admiration ; pn | can appreciate passion, 
courage, individual eminence; and yet both are, in the best 
sense, public-spirited. It is hard to say which is the most 
striking merit,—thoroughly to value a past age, or thoroughly 
to care for one’s own. 

The excellence of Mr. Tennyson’s inaugural ode will best be 
seen by comparing it with a similar attempt made by Profes- 
sor Kingsley, a few weeks later. That tleman was re- 
quested to a poetical welcome to the new Chancellor 
of Cambridge University on the day of the installation; and 
= yet Bennett, as before, su _ a ee music, ue 

ve no wish to speak oO . Kingsley ; but 
the installation of a chancellor is not 20 16ity a theme as the 

g of an International Palace of Industry. Tbe Duke of 
onshire is a highly meritorious nobleman, who was second 
wrangler in 1829, and has a great many thousand pounds a 
year; and he was entering u an of which the sole 


ng three gold medals every 
di uates. 


was a professor, poet,and novelist to nr eat was 
the excellence of mathematical distinctions, and the other stu- 
dies of the place—such as boating ; there was the regret of the 
University for its late chief, of whose educational theories, ne- 
vertheless, the University had —- felt rao f suspi- 
cious; and, finally, there were the ladies. e “<= — 


tory lines about fun of the whole . But the 
ht in with that kind of elephantine grace 
which the Th 


seemed to . e meme 2 to 
speak more correctly, the goddess Venus—is encircled with 
“many a nymph from many a park and lea;” the young ladies 
and the juates are described—“ fair girls and gallant 
lads,” and are requested to be as merry as is suitable to their 
age. The Prince Consort is lamented in some lines of manly 
feeling ; but when the Professor comes to the hero of the day, 
who is at once the wrangler and the duke, his powers, we re- 
gret to say, completely break down. 

wn long to you, and known thro ‘ou to fam 
se Chatotorthte halls, and Cavendiaite nod ” 

And since the tripos is + theme soon exhausted, the author 
of “ Westward Ho!” has to fall back oh the fortunate circum- 
stance that the duke is descended from a distinguished navi- 
gator of the time of Queen Elizabeth, who went round the 
world and came back again :— 

“ Breasting the Thames with his mariners bold, 
Past son Quten Ban's palace of old.” 


We Said that Mr. T ’s task was easier than Professor 


Kingsley’s; but the of the Laureate was better 
“ ourselves previously to hope. Its 





even than we had 
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t merit is, that while thoroughly popular, it does not abate 
n the smallest degree from the high standard of thoughttful- 
ness which stamps its author's other works. Indeed, it seems 
to be an attempt deliberately made to represent in a popular 
shape, to enshrine in popular forms of language, some portions 
of a very lofty creed. It opens with a grand, simple tone of a 
hymn of praise; but immediately the ear is arrested by the 
striking expression which ascribes to Science, Art, and Labour 
together “ their myriad horns of plenty”—an expression which 
is, as it were, the text of thé poem. he nation’s recent loss 
is then shortly and gracefully touched upon; and then fol- 
lows the catalogue of the world’s riches, woven into verse, by 
so skilful, and at the same time so simple a hand, that the im- 
pression it leaves upon the reader is that he himself could have 
turned it out in a few minutes with the greatest possible ease. 
And what is the moral of the whole? Any other poet, we are 
persuaded, would have been contented to glorify the result ar- 
rived at, to prophecy its peaceful triumphs, and to conclude 
in a strain wholly and simply jubilant. Mr. Tennyson is not. 
The three lines that follow are the only part of the ode which 
seems to us to have been inadequately rendered in the music. 
They should have been more solemn and emphatic ; and they 


‘should not have been responsive, conversational, amcbwan, or 


whatever the word is which expresses musical dialogue. The 
whole force of the lines consist in the fact that they are the 
expression of a single train of thought. 
* And is the goal so far away ” 
Far, far, how far no man can say, 
Let us have our dream to-day.” 

All this paraphernalia of labour and art, this energy on 
which we pride ourselves, is aimed, the poet implies, at some 
end. How fur is the end in sight, and how far is it worth the 
toil? Is this human progress on which we build so many 
hopes able to repay the weariness and disappointment of the 
struggles we make to advance it? May we, rushing with a| 
half-b ind faith into liberal thoughts and institutions, reasona- 
bly expect some day to have it shown before our eyes that our 

th was not in vain? Can those who abandon feudalisms, 
superstitions, unrealities of every shape and date, do so in the 
confidence that they shall look on the fruit of their hands and 
be satisfied? Does there ever come a nunc dimittis for the 
weary servants of knowledge, advancement, civilization? Or 
are they to sow, and not even know whether others shall reap ? 
Are they to toil on, and not even see the misty outline of the 

? ke is surely the questioner who ey to himself the an- 
swer that, bly, it may be so. And it is he himself who 
falls back, half satisfied, in spite of the response, on “ dreams.”” 
Let free-trade, , liberty, love to man, advance and ad- 
vance. The end may be as distant as human thought can pic- 
ture, but the labour shall not be given up. There is a sense 
in which the affections may rightly be set on things below ; 
and of these affections, as of others, it may be said with 
truth that perfect love casteth out fear. 

This Exhibition Ode is a poem which, in the opinion of 
some gentlemen to whom the 7imes has kindly opened its 
columns, will well admit of classical translation. The opinion 
is one of which the only test is that supplied by the success of 
the attempt. The first trial was made in Greek, and bore the 
initials W G. C.; initials which, it is hardly ae say, 
vouch for Shrewsbury and Cambridge scholarship of the high- 
estorder. This translation is certainly very good; the open- 
ps Sy tree and the beginning of the final — to “the wise 
who think, the wise who reign,” are sin ly elegant. But 
it is to the Latin version which followed it after a few days’ in- 
terval, and which bore only the signature “ W.,” that we wish 

ularly to call attention. ere are some grounds for 
king that Latin wr 7 in high places does not flourish 
so generally as in the days of our grandfathers. It is but 2 
few weeks since a member of Parliament, whom it would be 
unkind to mention by name, spoke in the House of Commons 
of the dramatis persone of a play. And it must have been 
some very person—since it appeared at the head ofa 
column—who sent tothe 7imes that elegy on the death of the 
Prince Consort, of which the second line, an iambic dimeter, 
ran thus :— 
“ Et dulce desidérium !”" 
It is our painful duty to declare that W.’s Latin translation is 
of Uc weakest possible order. There are mistakes in it which, 
to use Lord Macaulay's favourite expression, would disgrace a 
fourth-form boy; and there is throughout it an elaborate 
avoidance of classical spirit which shows itself in dashes and 
capital letters. To in with the metre, it is a combination 
of hexameters, iambic dimeters, and iambic trimeters ; a taix- 
ture which assuredly has never been seen in this world before, 
though Ausonius came as near to it as the worst of extant La- 
tin poets could. The translation is headed “Tennyson's Ex- 
hibition Ode. Latine Redditum.” The third line of the Eng- 
lish speaks of “the invisible universal Lord.” It is thus 
rendered—“ occultumque Deum laudate supremum.” A scho- 
lar thinks his verses good enough to send to the Times, who 
a substantive between two epithets, one of which closes 
the line and sentence, and believes that “ occultus” isthe Latin 
for invisible. Tennyson speaks of science, art, and labour, 
and certainly means them all. W. leaves out the “horns of 
plenty,” and leaves out “science!” What objection was there 
to the use of “sapientia?” The three su ing lines contain 
no positive mistakes, except that “notare” is used in a wron 
sense; but those that follow are a perfect storehouse of 
Latin. The Prince's part in the’Exhibition is described in the 


“Tuum olim erat quod Orbis hic complectitur !” 


At the Prince’s bidding “ hec que nitent Palatia” have arisen. 
Then follow some lines which must be given at length :— 
* Alwque scenas inter en! amplissimas 
Hic inde formis edocent imis 
odeunque textor, aut arator postulet, 
Gundeune terre dura fundant viscera, 
Shalybemque et aurum, quosque fert fructus solum.” 

In the first place, these lines open with something of the na- 
ture of a false quantity. That a final short ¢ cannot stand be- 
fore sc in the ne ‘t word is a very fundamental rule of Latin 
verse: a Roman would have pronounced the second word in 
the above extract as “skenas ;” and to an English ear the ef- 
fect ot the error can only be represented by supposing Macbeth 


| mily live: 


and “ fert” is inadmissible, since the relative is dependent. We 
will not dwell on the curious expression, “ usui pulcherrima,” 
or the burlesque of the English poem, which declares that the 
ifts of the earth thus brought er “ testantur ipsa sidera, 
ipsa marmora.” But these two lines which follow are worth 
quoting :— 
“ And mixed, as life is mined, * Bellique (nam fert vita luctum 
with pain ; gaudiis) 
The works of peace with Tormenta posita pacis inter 
works of war.” | machinas." 
“Fert vita luctum gaudiis” is really beyond criticism; and so 
is the rendering of the hope that all men may “ mix in equal 
brotherhood” by 
“* Omne quod Humanum est’ dum tandem regula cuique.” 
A little further on we have the solecism of “ rui,” to be over- 
thrown—a word never used except in the active voice, for the 
simple reason that the neuter signification of the word supplies 
all Fay my of the passive form. 

e have no knowledge, or means of discovering, who “ W.” 
may be; but whoever he is, we wish him no greater harm than 
a little more schooling. We are sorry that so fine a poem 
should be spoiled, ont the columns of the leading journal 
made ridiculous, by the blunders of a versifier whose acquain- 
tance with the laws of metre and grammar is so painfully in- 
adequate to his task.— London paper. 

sndininsdiliiemiditionn | 
A MODEL BISHOP. 

The warnings that the nineteenth century is sinking into its 
afternoon thicken about us. A venerable tradition of the last 
has just faded away with the all but nonagenarian Primate 
of All Ireland. The influence and popularity ot Primate Be- 
resford, viewed in connexion with the dignity which he filled 
for forty eventful years, testify to qualities which would pro- 
bably be little understood by the Englishman who is unversed 
in the difficulties of such a position. A member of a family 
inured to rule at the cost of fierce opposition, and the chief 
dignitary of a religious establishment representing the minori- 
y of the population, who had occupied his t during the 
ays of emancipation and reform, of Ribbondism and of fa- 
mine, was just the man, had he been unwise or unworthy, to 
have concentrated on himself the hatred of a nation. Yet 
the late Primate, who never compromised a conviction and 
who never forgot the responsibilities of his position, had 
achieved the respect of men of all opinions in a bitterly dis- 
tracted country, while holding captive the affections of all who 
had to do with him. He owed his singular popularity to a 
rare combination of all those qualities which conciliate jarring 
interests, accompanied by the al of those characteristics 
which, while they sparkle, often repel. The Primate will not 
have left his mark upon theological literature—therefore he 
has not earned the vengeance of any discomfited controver- 
sialist. He never strove to force conviction by oratorial power 
—so his tongue never made scars in any man’s self-opinion. 
He was simple in his tastes, self-denying in his habits, and af- 
fable to every one ; he there was about him in all his move- 
ments, that indescribable air of the grand seigneur which never 
can be imitated where it does not exist by nature. His singu- 
larly handsome person was no doubt of t advantage to 
him, symbolising, as it should, the man onl the office. It was 
a usual remark in London, whenever in his stronger days he a 
peared in public, that the Archbishop of Armagh, with his thin 
erect figure, his pale finely chiselled face, and his clear blue 
eye, embodied as no other man the ideal bishop—Christian, 
priest, ruler, and gentleman. He ruled by his majestic pre- 
sence and his unspotted character, by his tolerant wisdom, 
and by the exhibition of a self-mastery which had moulded a 
eharacter naturally impulsive into an equal tenor of unruffled 
kindness, by the stately hospitality with which he adorned his 
rince-like position, and by the breadth of his munificence. 
dis Cathedral Church of Armagh, restored by his bounteous 
and watchful care, and at an expense of more than £30,000, 
from a condition of squalor next door to ruin, will be a monu- 
ment of his vigilant stew: ip—the more remarkable be- 
cause undertaken previously to the Cathedral restoration 
movement in England. Nor was he satisfied with having re- 
established the external fabric, for, with the aid ofa ous 
precentor, he boldly innovated upon Irish prejudices, and or- 
ganized the daily choral service on a footing of efficiency which 
might put many English dignitaries to the blush. Every in- 
stitution in his Cathedral city—the King’s School, the Hospi- 
tal, the Library, the Parish Schools—owed its existence to 
him, or was largely benefited out of his ever open purse. 
Whenever a subscription for any church or charitable or pa- 
triotic object was started ia Ireland, the Primate’s name stood 
always foremost. The new public school of St. Columbia, 
near Dublin, received its thousands at his hands. The campa- 
nile of Trinity College, Dublin, is his gift. When any move- 
ment for some good ~ was made in England, even to 

England the streams of his munificence largely flowed. 

ut his bounty was not confined to largesses in which his 
name appeared. It was a common and a dearer pleasure to him 
to minister in secret to the necessities of the penniless and the 
destitute, and to eke out the subsistence of the hard-worked 
curate. How many the clergy are whom his hand has fed and 
clothed—how Leer) mer ow delicately, and yet how wise- 
ly he administered his relief—never will be known till the final 
p Ae of reckoning. The last thought of business which occu- 
pied his mind on the day of his death was to make provision 
that the curates whom he had aided should not be deprived of 
their Foy stipend owing to his loss. When he had done this, 
he only thought of his soul. Of a very affectionate nature, and 
greatly enjoying cheerful ——- he yet was never married, 
and so the means of doing public good were never wanting. 

He was peculiarly susceptible of the spirit of relationship, and 
he possessed an unusually | number of kinsfolk to share 
his affections, while the pm ho of his clan fi was shown 
in the peculiarity, that, while conforming in all other things to 
the strictest episcopal régime, he never would abandon his fa- 

for the pu In spite, however, of 
what might seem a natural proclivity, both of temperament 
and of position, he made it the rule of his life to resist that 
besetting temptation of all, and especially of Irish prelates— 
nepotism. The plodding curate without connexions was sure 








to inquire whether “this is an dagger” that he sees before him. 
The lines, literally translated, represent that the wings of the 

, among most roomy stages, exhibit, in most rare forms, 
something which we do not quite see our way to construe. 
“ Hic inde” is not Latin; “hinc inde” might stand, or “hic 
illic.” Then, does “edocent” mean “ exhibit” or “ explain ?” 
If the former, “ postulet” and “ fandant” are, to say the least, 


of something more substantial than mere sympathy, while 
the high-born incumbent had no complaints to make of the 
| Primate’s courtesy, —-_ he found that his confidence va- 
| ried according to the — 

} __ during the rough fierce times which preceded Catholic 
| Emancipation, when the mea we torn to pieces by the 
tremendous faction fights of Whig and Tory, Catholic and 





queer; and if there is any reason for using the subj ive, the 
game reason would surely apply to “ fert,” two lines below, 
which is indicative, although “ videat,” two lines again further 
on, in precisely the same construction, is subjunctive; an ano- 
maly possibly caused by the fact that the latter verb is destitute 
of the customary nominative case. If“ edocent” means “ ex- 
plain,” guid should have been used instead of “ quodcunque,” 


| Pr t. Yet the Archbishop lived on terms, not merely of 
| official communication, but of a intercourse with suc- 
—_ occupants of the Roman Catholic Sea of Armagh. 
For Dr. Croly in particular he entertained a sincere . 
It was no common act of moral on his part which 


ent’s deserts. His prime had been | 


eztom of education as inevitable for Ireland. *We do not 
choose to recall the unmanly attacks which bigots did not blush 
to make upon that venerable man. The storm recoiled upon 
the heads of the zealots who could not or who would not see 
things as they are; and in the meanwhile, the Primate by this 
act of Christian patriotism had made a long onward step to 
the pacification of his country.—Sat. Reo. 
> —_— — 
SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Thursday. The President in the Chair. Mr. Descartes pro- 
duced a map which he had drawn of the interior of Madagas- 
car, but it being elicited in discussion that he had never been 
there, and had composed the map from imagination, it was 
directed that the expenses of —— it should not at pre- 
sent be incurred. Captain Fluellen read a paper on the Sub- 
terranean Confluence of the La Plata and the Don. Mr. 
Gurgity then brought forward his motion on the Maelstrém, 
and expressed his strong conviction that it was the duty of the 
Society to throw itself heart and soul into that whirlpool, and 
remove the reproach to science that we know nothing about 
the bottom of it. He should have been happy to lead the ex- 
ploring party, but had a particular engagement elsewhere, but 
he invited members to sign and bind themselves to go down. 
We did not observe that the invitation was complied with. 
The Secretary regretted to say that a person whom he had 
sent to ascertain the depth of Pen Park Hole, supposed 
fathomless, had either fallen down it, or had spent the money 
elsewhere ; at all events he had furnished no report. It was 
agreed that the Secretary himself be directed to descend the 
chasm, and if possible, to attend at the next meeting with the 
particulars. 
STATISTICAL. 
Friday. The — in the Chair. Mr. Cocker read a 
aper showing that out of 121,374 persons who passed through 
Trafalgar Square every day, 119,187 made offensive pon 
tions about the No Lions. Mr. Dumdiddy produced his pro- 
mised paper as to the number of persons who qere asleep in 
London at half-past 11 P.M., and also as to the number that 
breakfasted jn bed, but the member having unfortunately left 
the page with the figures upon it at his own residence, no im- 
mediate result was obtained. Mr. Lynx adduced statistics 
which clearly showed that there are 7951 panes of glass in U 
per Baker Street (not containing the lamps), and that it would 
take 59,311 Scotchmen, of average height, and laid at full 
~~~ on the road, to reach from Arthur's Seat, Edinburgh, 
to Primrose Hill. The hon. member was highly compli- 
mented for his zeal. Sir Napier Bones then read an interest- 
ing paper, in which he stated that out of the 658 members of 
Parliament, 267 wore white hats, and of these 92 had black 
bands round them, and that the average of ns who, on 
fine Sunday afternoons, lie down in the Parks to those who 
stand up, is 23°30. Professor W. Wimble regretted that he had 
not been able to do much since the last meeting, but he had 
counted the people who went by his house on the tops of om- 
nibuses in one day, and had ascertained that 62 per cent. of 
them wore no gloves.— Punch. 
——__>—_—_—__ 


Discoveries at Pompert.—In Pompeii the excavations are 


P- | zealously carried on under a new Piedmontese contractor. In 


the latest excavations in a house in the immediate vicinity of 
the Casino of Signor dell’ Aquila, a beautiful tricliniam, with 
three richly-decorated walls and three pictures, was discovered. 
The first gf these y= represents the building of Troy b 
Neptune and Apollo; the second a drunken ceaies with 
numerous Cupids, who have disarmed him, and surrounded 
by several Fauns and Bacchantes; and in the third picture 
Vulcan shows Thetis the arms of Aaoee, among them a shield, 
on which are represented the , Apollo, and the nine 
Muses. The second picture, with the drunken Hercules, is 
said to be, as regards both drawing and colouring, one of the 
finest ancient frescoes yet known. Next to this triclinium is 
another chamber, the ground of the walls of which is black, 
with embellishments in the Egyptian style, and a number of 
small pictures. On the floor at the entrance of this house is 
the inscription, “ Salve Lucro.” The next building is a tavern, 
with an inscription, and a painted elephant on the outer wall 
as a sign—the Elephant Inn.—Letter from Naples. 





Music anp Opovur.—M. Piesse believes that he has dis- 
covered a gamut of odours: he has arran forty-six simple 
essences aCcording to what may be called their tones; and he 
finds that concord and discord are produced asin music. Rose 
and geranium, for instance, says the Literary Budget, which 
has “verified this curious fact,” are both C: smelt together, 
you at once discern that these two perfumes have the same 
tone; rose being an octave higher than the other. The same 
is true of orris and calamus, of almond and violet. There is 
perhaps something, after all, in the blind man’s idea, that the 
scarlet colour must be like the sound of a trumpet !—London 
paper. 


An Ea e rx Coprer.—Contemporaries have already made 
known a very remarkable work executed in copper by Mr. 
Thos. Phillips, of Snow-hill, London; but we cannot allow it 
| to pass by without a few words of description and praise. It 
| represents a “ golden eagle” in vigorous action, et “on 
the jag of a mountain crag.” Its wings are extended (the 
measure from tip to tip 5 feet 23 inches), and with open 
and flashing eye he screams defiance. Every portion is repre- 
sented with scrupulous fidelity. The minute feathers which 
cluster round the neck, the fine hair-like down which runs 
from the beak to the eye, the cushion of plumage at the junc- 
tion of the wings and body, are here separate, and can be each 
mapeneay Sees by the finger. The half-hairy, half-feathery 
~ ty bird are wonderful in the fineness of the down 
which overspreads them. The most extraordinary triumph of 
Mr. Phillips's skill, however, is shown in the extremely minute 
feathers which cover the frame of the pinions, and which con- 
ceal the fastenings of the feathers forming the tips of the 
wings. The rock, a mass of tin and anti in bination, 
is bold and effective. The metallic lustre of feathers, so diff- 
cult to imitate in painting, is rendered with great felicity. 
The maker says there are more than 10,000 feathers, formed 
from ordinary copper-plate, all made by hand, some of which 
had to pass twenty-six or twenty-seven times under the ham- 
mer and graver. 

For six or seven years this work has been in hand; and it is 
most satisfactory to us to find that to this patient labour has 
been added artistic skill. He has not merely imitated feathers, 
but conveyed expression.— Ditto. 


Premature Decay.—* The Madeleine, although one of the 
modern churches of Paris,” says the Sidele, “ is now 4 
extensive repairs. The flight of at the northern front has 














made him, at past eighty years of age, come forward to testify 
to, the irredragable Logie of facts by accepting the National 


suffered so much from the infiltration of the rain water that it 
| is found necessary to reconstruct it. The same operation was 
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performed at the southern front some years ago. Repairs of 
a still more serious character have also been found indispensa- 
ble. Owing to the settling ot the foundations, a crack has re- 
cently made its appearance in the principal front, extending 
from the lintel of the grand portal quite to the top of the inner 
pediment.” -—— 

A JEwEL or a Yacut.—I dare say some of our readers 
will remember the late Marquis of Anglesea’s noble yacht the 
Pearl, truly one of the old school ; but as fast and fine a cutter 
as ever stemmed the billows. This vessel, which was 120 tons 
burden or more, is still “in existence” (as we say, for among 
sailors a ship is a ship so long as two planks can be held toge- 
ther), but at this moment we cannot call to mind the name of 
the present owner. 

Every one familiar with Waterloo, remembers the Marquis 
of Anglesea: and every one who has visited that field of battle 
has probably had the spot pointed out to him where the vete- 
ran’s leg is buried, which was “carried away” (as Jack Tar 
says) by around shot. The Noble Marquis, notwithstanding 
the loss of his leg, used to keep alive his great like for yacht- 
ing: and if ever a yacht was built which a combina- 
tion of the rare qualities of comfort, luxury, and extraordinary 
— powers, such were found in the Pearl. In the days of 
her glory, no yacht or vessel of her size, and of whatever rig, 
could sail with her: she eclipsed everything for many years ; 
and at last, when some yacht contrived to wrench a laurel 
from her prow, her builder (old Sainty of Wivenhoe, in Essex) 
was so confident something was wrong, that he went specially 
to London by the old stage-coach from Colchester, got aboard 
the Pearl, and stamped the decks, and swore at the crew, be- 
cause with his keen eye he saw at a glance the yacht was not 
in trim! and that in replacing the ballast, after the yacht had 
been hauled up during the winter, they had not trimmed her 
judiciously. 

The expostulations of the crew were of no avail: Sainty 
would not suffer the champion clipper to lose the good name 
she had won; and sv he ripped up the platform a placed the 
ballast according to his own “ old-fashioned” notion ; and hav- 
ing done so, the flooring was secured, and Sainty returned to 
Wivenhoe. Soon after, the Pearl figured in a match of the 
Royal Squadron, and conspicuously retrieved all her laurels, 
by beating everything in the Squadron, old and new, in her 
usual style. So much for the good old Sainty, whose sacred 
dust sleeps on the banks of the river (the Colng, in Essex,) 
which gave birth to the Pearl. 

It is worthy of remark that the two yachts which have this 
year won two of the most famous matches on the Thames, 
were built by Aldous of Bri htlingsea, near Wivenhoe ; Aldous 
was an apprentice of old Sainty’s, and has lately turned out 
some of the fastest little yachts afloat. He is also the builder 
of some of the smartest and boldest of those numerous dredg- 
ing boats, which, in —7 respects, are in no way inferior to 
clipper yachts ; indeed, they are built on the most approved 
lines; for those who have the fastest dredging boats obtain the 
best living at the dredging trade; and the dredger-men are, 
therefore, “ mighty particular” about, the “ build and speed” of 
their vessels. 

These dredger-men spend the greater part of their time at 
sea, in the very fastest form of vessel: and as the nature of 
their pation in such, d a very quick and delicate 
handling, it is easy to imagine that the most wide-awake of 
those who have the constant control of such vessels, are 
specially qualified for the office of sailing-master aboard racing 
yachts.—Corresp. Sporting Mag. 


Tae Forensic ScHoot ror SLANDER.—Whilst the Press 
must not call a rogue a e, the Bar, in its wig and gown, is 
privileged to libel anybody, as much as it likes. Mr. Punch 
has always thought that there ought to be some limit to the 
lies and slander which counsel are permitted to utter on behalf 
of their clients. Sir C. Cresswell appears to be of the same 
opinion on this point with Mr. Punch. In the Court of Pro- 
bate and Divorce, 9 wed oom meg . = for dissolu- 
tion of marriage and dam: ; ing (clerk) v. Spedding 
and Lander. On behalf ‘of the efendant, according to Law 
report :— 

“ Dr. Wambey addressed the Court in mitigation of damages. This 
was the first time a clergyman of the Church of England had come 
forward, without blushing, to ask a jury to appraise his honour, or 
to avail himself of the action for criminal conversation, an action 
which an eminent judge had declared to be a di e to our law 
and manners. The probability was, that Dr. Lander was as much 
the seduced as the seduceér ; and if the jury gave th 








e reverend gen- jj, y . ; t lai 
tleman 2,000 farthings it would be 1,99) too many.” lishmen’s hands; and he incontinent laid down as much for | 


In summing up, however, Sir C. Cresswell said :-— 

“ There certainly could be no reason why a clergyman in a hum- 
ble station in the church, who had been left to bring up a family 
Without the assistance of his wife, should blush to ask damages of 
the adulterer who had —_ him of her society. They might 
rather ask whether the adulterer ought not to blush, when for the 
sake of saving his money he instructed his counsel to vilify the 
woman he bad d bauched ? e co-respondent was not present, 
but he (Sir C. Cresswell) could not help looking to see whether 
the learned doctor who represented him did not blush when he put 
forward such an argument. (A laugh.) The learned doctor had 
resorted to the common, low, vulgar, and miserable cry that it was 
the woman who had been the seducer.” 

Counsel engaged in defending a blackguard before Sir C. 
Cresswell, or any other judge who is both a judge and a gen- 
Ueman, will perhaps in future beware how they obey their 
client’s instructions to the extent of resorting to a common, 
low, vulgar, and miserable cry, and veyting calumnies which 
they know to be falsehoods that have been fabricated by him 
or his attorney, if not by themselves. If their impudence can 
stand the rebuke of a Jud ye, their self-interest may yet mind 
the decision of a jury. The jury in the case above-cited, be- 
lieved so much of what the advocate for the co-respondent 
asserted, that 
£1,000 damages. Hence at least gentlemen of the long robe 
and lax principles may derive a warning to take some heed of 





the service for which they let their tongues, and not befoul | the Prince’s 
their venal mouths with unscrupulous abuse, to the sole end | tegée of the 


of prejudicing the cause which they have to plead, and ob-| 
taining an adverse verdict.— Punch. 





A Run Upon tae Bank or Enotanp.—The Duc De| 
Choiseul, during the American war, hazarded a project, which, | 
had it been successful, would have injured the credit of the | 
establishment, and for a period destroyed the energies of the | 
nation. Aware of the importance of this corporatian to the 
State, and that Great Britain owed her success in war partially 
to the bank, he conceived the idea of using all the efforts of 
France to destroy the power of the company, trusting that a 
triumphal close to the contest between the two countries might 
be produced. Some millions of livres added to the zeal of the 





reputation of the Coll all the notes which* 
Wey Could possibly procure, they them into the bank, 
carried away the gold with # parade which attracted the 


found a verdict for the petitioner, with | had mounted and ridden it 





attention it sought. The old cry arose of a run upon the bank, 
and in a few hours the whole city was in motion. Volumes 
of paper were presented, and gold received in exchange. The 
consternation of the directors was in proportion to the sudden- 
ness of attack. The alarm, far from being quieted, be- 
came every day more general. Post-chaises poured in from 
the provinces. The application for specie became more ur- 
gent. There was no mode of judging to what extent an at- 
tempt so unprecedented and so unexpected might be carried. 
The efforts of the national enemy seemed prospering, and for 
some days England appeared to be upon the brink of the 
greatest evil which could happen. Time was necessary to 
collect specie, and people were employed day and night te 
coin money. All the gold which by any stratagem could be 
gathered was brought into bank. The method of paying by 
weight was discontinued. The sums claimed were delivered 
with greater deliberation, and the money placed guinea by 
guinea upon the table. For nine days this fever continued ; 
but the method adopted by the directors, with concurrent cir- 
cumstances, gave time for the production of a large supply 
of gold. All the demands were met; the claimants, finding 
there was no cause for doubt, 1 their confid in the 
bank, and the scheme of the Duc De Choiseul proved ineffec- 
tual.—History of the Bank of England. 








formal in France, at the present time. In what is called King 
James’ translation of the Bible, in 1611, are now 388 obsolete 
words—or nearly one-fifteenth of all the words in the Bible. 


and cad are natural contractions of omnibus and cabriolet. In 
this country, vulgar words soon become common. We can 
have no opinion of the man who would write “ Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s bogus baby,” or (despite its pretended Greek derivation) 
substitute the abominable for run away. 
whacker and Secesh are frightful words created during the pre- 
sent war, and worthy of base companionship with k 
Any one wilfully using such vile words should be tried by a 
drumhead court-martial of school-masters, imprisoned in a 
lunatic asylum, and allowed no stronger drink than an infusion 
of orthography, which is easily made by steeping two leaves 
of Worcester or Webster in a quart of iced water, and filtering 
it through charcoal. 

The literature in which bad-spelling isa substitute for hu- 
mour has guy the language. In this, Thackeray 
and Professor Lowell, highly educated men, have much to 
answer for. It is possible to write in a familiar manner with- 
out running into vulgarity, and we should be glad to see our 
young writers aim at perspi ex jon and eschew the 
abomination, so full of pretence, of “ fine-writing”—tor nothing 
is harder reading. A = ——- his th : hts, if he have 
any, into — > too plain. writing, like _— 
om consists in simplicity and force of diction, and not in in- 
flated, curiously balanced, or elaborately constructed sen- 
tences. The best writing is but a degree above the best con- 
versation—and that, only because the writer has a little more 
time to select his words than the speaker has.—Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, in P hila. Press. 


> 








INTERNATIONAL ConTEsT IN OLDEN Days.—As a corollary 
of the late rifle-match at Wimbledon between England and 
Scotland, a Londen paper cites the following extract from 
Pitscottie. 


England, named Lord William Howard, with a bishop with 
him, with many other gentlemen, to the ber of th e 
horse, which were all able men and waled (picked) men for al 
kind of games and pastimes, shooting, couping, — 
wrestling, and casting of the stone, but they were well 
’sayed (essayed or tried) ere they passed out of Scotland, and 
that by their own provocation ; but ever they tint (always lost), 
till at last the Queen of Scotland, the king’s mother, favoured 
| the Englishmen, because she was the _— of England's sister ; 
/and therefore she took an enterprise archery upon the 
| Englishmen’s hands, contrary to her son, the king, and any 
six in Scotland that he would wale, either gentlemen or yeo- 
men, that the Englishmen should shoot against them, either 
at pricks, revers, or buts, as the Scots pleased. 
| “ The king hearing this of his mother, was content, and 
her pawn a hundred crowns and a tun of wine upon the Eng- 











| the Scottishmen. The field and ground was chosen in St. An- 
| drew’s, and three landed-men and three yeomen chosen to 
shoot against the Englishmen ; to wit, David Wemyss, of that 
ilk, David Arnot, of that ilk, and Mr. John Wedderburn, vicar 
|of Dundee; the yeomen, John Thomson, in Leith, Steven 

Taburner, with a piper called Alexander Bailie; they shot 
very near, and warred (worsted) the Englishmen of the enter- 

prise, and wan the hun crowns and the tun of wine, which 
| made the king very merry, that bis men wan the victory.”— 
| {Quoted in “James the Fifth, or the Gudeman of Ballan- 
geich,” &c., by James Paterson. 








MecuanicaL Horse.—Well-charged with true British pre- 
| judice against any aid to the received method of teaching the 
| art of sitting the horse, we complied with Col. de Hamel’s cir- 
cular requesting us to inspect his invention on Thursday last, 
at Mason's establishment in Piccadilly. We expected tbsce a 
| pretty toy, or at most a highly-decorated rocking-horse ; and 
| though, on being ushered into the room where the machine is 
| set up, we were somewhat s' at the very beautiful mo- 
| del which the skill of the inventor has enabled him to build 
up, yet we still regarded it as ornamental rather than useful. 
We were told that his — ess the Prince of Wales 

‘or half an hour, and that several of 
his suite had followed his example; but this information did 
little more than lead us to account for the act as arising from 
-natured desire to give his sup; to a pro- 
of Wurtemberg, to whom the colonel is grand 
equerry. On our introduction the inventor mounted, after 
showing off the motions of the horse unridden, and we began 
to fancy that there might after all be something in it when we 
saw that he had some difficulty in keeping his seat; but it was 
not till we had practical experience of its motions that we 
fully realised its use in giving a powerful seat, and adding to 
the pliancy of the body of the rider. The horse is beautifull 
modelled, and covered with natural skin, except the lamp, Wale 
are tucked up under the body a in the act of jumping. The 
neck is very flexible, and thus, though a rein iven to the 
rider, _ is sno a hang on to the many dy nt t, which 2 a 
great advantage in giving a good seat an hands. The 
whole body is supported at the usual height on a strong pole, 
which through the floor to the room below, where it is 
we by an assistant to the orders of the exhibitor, a ball- 
are pet anangS & Oo ee its aid, and that 
of a cord attached to the chest, and held in the hand of the ex- 














“In this year (1534) there came an ambassador out of 


sideway, revolving, and plunging—may be copied pretty 
closely ; and we believe that the strongest horseman would 
stand a poor chance of avoiding a fall, if the full powers of the 
machine are used at the first lesson. The colonel is ready to 
modify the force of the plunge made by his machine at the 
slightest hint of the rider, so that no fear need be felt on that 
score ; and if by chance a fall should occur, the floor around is 
well padded with a thick mattrass. We believe that at pre- 
sent no settled plan of utilising the invention has been decided 
on, but we are fully persuaded that it will be found to be of 
great service in strengthening the muscles which give a grasp 
of the saddle, and in adding to the balancing power. If either 
a lady or gentleman can sit this horse when fairly set going, 
although the motions peculiar to the natural paces may not be 
acquired, yet he or she may mount a real horse and take a 
ride without the slightest risk of being thrown. We can re- 
commend the machine to the noticc of our readers, not only as 
a curiosity, but as likely to add to the means already known of 
acquiring a perfect seat, and that still more rare possession, 
a pair of good hands.— Field. 





ORIGIN OF THE PENNY Post.—About thirty years ago a 
traveller was going through the Lake district. He halted at 
the door of a small inn at the moment when the postman was 
also stopping to deliver a letter. A girl came out to receive it, 


DETERIORATION OF LANGuUAGE.—The tendency of a lan-| turned it over and over in her hand, and then asked what the 
is to deteriorate, we fear. The French of Corneille, | postage came to. _The postman wanted a shilling, a very lx 
Moliere, Racine, and Voltaire would seem rather stiff and sum for a poor girl such as this was. She gave a deep sigh, 


said that the letter came from her brother, but that she had no 
money, and consequently she returned the letter to the post- 
man. The traveller was a man who went about to inform his 


Every year, the English language becomes legs stately. Bus | mind and observe: as he was a good-hearted man, he offer 


to pay the postage, and, in spite of the girl’s resistance, did so. 
The obstinate resistance, especially in such a case, had, how- 
ever, caused him deep thought.. The postman had scarce 
turned his back ere the young barmaid confessed that it was a 


Bush- | trick agreed on between her brother and herself: a few hiero- 


glyphics marked on the outside told her all she wanted to 
now, but the letter itself contained no writing. “We are 
both so poor,” she added, “that we invented this manner of 
corresponding and franking our letters.” The traveller went 
his way, and while admiring the Cumberland scenery, asked 
himself whether a fiscal system that gave rise to such wretched 
frauds must not be bad. The sun had not set ere Mr. Rowland 
Hill (for that was the traveller's name) formed the idea of 


organising the postal service on a new basis.—Zsquiros’ “ je 
lish at Home.” ios 


CARLYLE ON Victor Huco.—One of the London papers 
contains a long and able criticism on Les Misérables. From 
the subjoined extract, it may be concluded with certainty, we 
think, that the critic is Thomas Carlyle. 

“ As to the style, for instance, we may observe simply that 
the English translator, if he have any capacity or conscience, 
will find some tough pieces of work cut out for him. To ren- 
der fitly and comprehensibly such passages as the description 
of the garden in the Rue Plumet, will take some time and 
care. This style of Victor Hugo's is not easy to catch and re- 

roduce effectively. To find fault with it, lay a finger on the 

ws and knots of it, set a mark against this or that phrase— 
even to seize on some salient point and hold it up in the way 
of parody—these are the easy things to do. It has singular 
alternations of fluent power and sharp condensed angular 
thought; moves now softly and freely, now with a sort of 
abrupt military step; a tight-laced short-breathed kind of 
march, as it were; a style broken and split up into bright 
hard fragments of spar, that have a painful sparkle in them, 
and rough j notches and angles ; then again it shifts into 
quite another likeness, becomes flexible, soft, sinuous, as the 
overgrowth of trees or grass; with a passionate beauty 
in it that dilates every word and sentence to the full; a fever- 
ish excess of blood, a tremulous intensity of life. It is hard at 
times to keep up with the pace of it; the very written words 
seem to have a conscience and a vitality in them, to heave and 
beat with the fever of excited thought, to quiver with actual 
sensuous passion. Moreover, the style edpents and. opens 
up into vast paragraphs, coherent indeed, but only as water 
coheres ; “ tumbling weltering spaces of sea with no good an- 
chorage for miles,” that drift the reader breathless out of reach 
of rope or spar. Evidently, however, this matter too is best 
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as it is; these are the forms into which the great thought and 
eer of the writer naturally cast themselves, they and 
ap of their own accord into these folds and creases, and so 
= meaning of the book gets clothed and set out as suits it 
” 
Cow-Mitxixe Patsnt—More Britisu Presupice ?— 
* * And now to return to my subject. TLe present rage at 
the Exhibition is anent a cow-milking machine, the invention 
of Mr. Colvin, and exhibited by Kershow & Colvin in the 
American Department. Although this machine has been in use 
in America for upwards of two years, I venture to say that it is 
entirely unknown to the majority of your readers. Let me 
hasten, therefore, to set the Yankee mind at rest, by stating 
that it is nothing more than a “ notion”—but, a ve one 
be it said. The machine*fits or the top of the milking pail and 
is worked by a couple of handles, like a pair of bellows. There 
are four cups made of India rubber, each of which receives a 
teat ; the handles are then worked and a simple air pump set 
in motion, which exhausts the chamber and sucks down the 
milk into the pail. The whole operation is gentle and natural, 
and, I am not surprised to hear, agreeable to the maternal in- 
stincts of the useful animal most interested. Messrs. Kershow 
& Colvin, were amongst the latest arrivals. According to all 
the rules of the Commissioners they ought to have been ex- 
cluded. When, three weeks ago, their little machine was 
— in the Exhibition, the Jurors had just completed their 
abours, and had closed with a thankful slap the book ot 
honours. But the novelty of a cow-milking machine was too 
much for them. They yielded to an invitation to see the thin, 
at work—for Messrs. Kershow & Colvin, like shrewd Ameri- 
cans as they are, have got a cow comfortably stabled in the 
neighbourhood—and were so delighted and satisfied, that th 
immediately awarded a prize to the fortunate exhibitors. This 
was in class No. 8—“ hinery in General.” ly had 
this taken place, when another jury (connected with - 
ture) examined the machine, and without a moment's hesita- 
tion, awarded it another medal—both juries breaking through 
their instructions, in order that ingenuity might meet with its 
reward. The exhibitors will only receive one prize, that being 
the rule, but their success insures them a fortune. I: will sur- 
prise no one to hear that they have been offered $100,000 for 
their —— patent-right, but it may occasion some surprise 
- oot Fn ad have declined it.—C. B. S., London Corresp. 
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Tue Praytnc-Macuine or Lapax.—These praying = 
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e great feature of the place, and were of 
toy of | . 





hibitor, the motions of the horse—rearing, falling forwards or 


the size of humming-tops, and resem- 
called thos -khor, d 
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on which they revolve. They turn at the slightest movement ; 
and as each revolution counts as one prayer, it is easy to carry 
on an animated conversation, and get through ~ amount of 
prayers to Boodh at the same time. Others, a little larger, 
were placed in shelves along the walls about the height of a 
man’s waist. The pious in passin always give these a twirl. 


, whose bishop is he? A contem has entitled 
him Miss Coutts’s op. But it happens that Coutts— 
whose ee gray benevolence has seldom gone astray—ne- 
ver subscri to that mission ; and she is certainly the last 

nm to be suspected of enjoying the Right Reverend Mr. 
MacDo I's report of the crack style in which he brings 
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But the most perfect specimen of this business-like way of get- 
ting over their spiritual duties, practised by the hists of | 
Lad&k, was a little water-mill which we noticed a short time | 
after, near a village. The stream turned the mill-wheel, which | 
was nothing more or less than a prayer cylinder, and revolved 

unceasingly—as long as the stream flowed on, so long would | 
its devotions last.— Lt.-Col. Torrens. 


GAMBLING, AS IT Was AND Is.—There have been many 
historiettes of squandering circulated in society during the last 
ten years, but we doubt if in that time any man has lost 
£100,000 at English tables. In 1815 such an “ affair,” instead 
of being regarded by decent people as a crime, and by indecent 
people as the mark of a “ downright ass, who deserved all he 
got,” would have been considered un instance of spirit, and 
talked of as an effort to win the Derby now is. That is gam- 
bling, too, or leads to it; but even Lord Shaftesbury would 
scarcely think Lord Palmerston’s chance of purgatory much 
increased by the fact that he often runs a horse for the “ blue 
ribbon of the turf.” In 1815 Lord Thanet lost a fortune of 
£50,000 a-year SPX, He lost one night, probably through 
foul play, £120,000. “ When told of his folly, and the proba- 
bility of his having been cheated, he exclaimed, ‘ Then I con- 
sider myself lucky in not having lost twice that sum!” The 
cool courage of the answer in the society of the day would 
have quite redeemed the offence; now it would be an unlucky 
bit of evidence against a presumed lunatic. The secre to 
the Paris embassy won 60,000 francs one night, and invested 
it in ladies’ apparel, according to his own account, as the only 
way to prevent the Salon winning his money back. Lord Ro- 
bert Spencer, a brother of the Duke of Marlborough, actually 
agreed with General Fitzpatrick to keep a faro benk eed won 

000 without either of them being expelled society, 
a device which at present would be h@ld very little better 
than cheating at cards, and punished almost as quickly. 
General Scott won £200,000 at whist by dining off boiled 
chicken and toast and water, and so playing with a 
clear head against men half-muddled with wine ; but Captain. 
Gronow forgets to record how he contrived to get so many 
decently sober partners. Almost the only class who objected to 
play seem to have been the bankers; G. H. Drummond, who 
never pla but once in his life, when he lost £20,000 to 
Brummell, being turned out by his partners, as was Henry 
Baring, who played hazard an — Capt. Gronow 
himself, wanting funds to enable him to be present at a battle, 
quietly borrowed £200 of Cox and Greenwood, staked it at a 

m table, won £600, and invested it in horsos and ac- 
coutrements. He evidently thinks the incident rather credita- 
ble, and considering the times, the fact that he was eighteen, 
and his ject, he will have a ready pardon even from men 
who gambling as being little better than theft. The 
lad who showed that calm recklessness for such an end had 
more in him than the modern sub who will risk his own 
life at a word, but cannot help thinking of the cost of the 
horse which will be killed under him. One at least of the 
reasons which have made gaming so distasteful is the excessive 
dislike of the wealthy class to impair their fortunes. When 
the pride of birth was high, income did not seem of so much 
uence, but nobles now-a-days are only too keenly aware 
that their inj nar vane oe beast ve wee wee their 
mortgages, to the 8 of expenditure, and are u 
points the most suspicious and “close” of the undosman's 
customers, The old freehandedness, sometimes wasteful, but 
, has passed away from Europe, and none jook 

more lly after their “ means” than royal priaces and the 

terri lords. Prince Esterhazy, instead of scatter- 
fig diamonds, prides himself on the skill with which his in- 
tendant doubles hig fortune, and recommends him to the Em- 
gee’ as a financier, and English dukes jealously place 8 
nm uniform over every gate which imperils a “ right of way.” 
Review of Gronow's iniscences. 


FuTs FOR THE Dramatic CoLLEGE.—Saturday and Monda: 
were gala days at Sydenham ; the Fancy Fair for the benefit 
of the Dramatic College was then and there held. The pro- 
gramme was extensive and interesting, including an orchestra, 
—a fi a ae > dispensed letters 
from parts o! e world to applicants,—a tent, 
where Miss Agnes Burdett looked an tenon to hy Po 
series of stalls presided over by the fair celebrities of the 
workin, iy Ric n’s theatre, and an Aunt-Sally 
court. ‘Arr. uckstone was present at the Jatter, and at the 
former a sensation-play and a burlesque were acted. The 
former (written by Mr. Nelson Lee, junior) was entitled “ Al- 
fonzo and Claudina;” the latter (written by Mr. Byron), “ The 
Rosebud of Stingingnettle Farm ; or, the Villanous Squire and 
the Virtuous Villager.” These tooleries amused a large mul- 
titude of people who were in search of nothing better, and who 
contributed most generously to the fund. The receipts were, 
indeed, great; amounting, we understand, to about £3,000.— 
Athenaum, July 2%. 

* * And there was another commodity—viz.,a paper called 
The Dramatic College News, price sixpence—which was better 
worth the money than many publications which are sold 
weekly at the same price. We learn from the foreign intelli- 

of this Paper, which was supplied to it exclusively, that 
fir. Buckstone been received at the Tuileries by the 
French Em , who told him that he should run over and 
see Sothern Dundreary as soon as he began to play it 
at half-price; also that the Constitutionne/ lately contained an 
article stating that, until the present condition of alters, 
there is scarcely likely to be a change; also that Mr. Thomas 
Sayers is in Paris, but it is 
any —_ — The same i 
am ways, the duty of cueing Col- 
a he reader is advised not to bruise bis oats, but to sell 
horse, and remit the price of it to the Secre' of the Col- 
lege. “After you have sold your horse you will not be in 
danger of being thrown from its back, and you will find walk- 


conducive to health, and happiness, particularly if it should 
take you to the Aer Ly 7 og Revvew. 


Tae Bosavit Bisnor.—We are authorised to contradict 
the report that the Bishopric of Labuan was founded by 
Messrs. Terry and Calisher (rifle-manufacturers) as an adver- 
tising station. While there is a lean man in the world who 
will consent to wear a board on his back and belly and a far- 
— candle a ~ no oy pate would think 

asking & op send, in the character of a fire-eating 
three re pony hha ‘= ae Times, bg 

was to eighty sinners, 

sinners : without 


But if 


his gospel of lead home to the hearts of the heathen. —Zza- 
miner, July 26. = 
ServeD Ricut.—An M. P. of very foreign aspect, taking a 
cab, was mistaken, hows also 7 Sendieary accent, 4 a 
stranger and an alien. by was generously tendered two 
shillings for a shilling ride, and immediately saw his opportu- 
nity. “ Hullo, Mussoo! what's this for?’ “ Zet is for : 
answered the gentleman, in broken English. “Five shillings 
is the fare—a crown,” was the cabby’s reply. “Ah! zo 
mooch ? well, zen, give me ze money back.” tt was handed 
back unsuspectingly, and the gentleman, taking a shilling from 
his pocket, handed it to the cabman, with the remark, in plain 
vernacular enough, “ There, you blackguard, there is a shil- 
ling, your proper fare”—a remark that so overwhelmed r 
ehu, that, when the gentleman had ascended the steps of the 
house he was visiting, the last thing he saw, as he entered the 
door, was cabby, still standing, too petrified to , in the 
position he was in when he received the fatal shilling. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 709. By R. B. Wormald. 








White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 
SoLuTionN TO Pros_EM No. 708, 
Black, 
1. RtoQ 
2. Any move. 


If Black play 1. R tks Kt, White moves 2. Q to Q Kt sq. ch, and 
mates next move. 


The following beautiful little game was playea lately between 


essars: 
White(A.) 


aud Blackburne : 


Black (B.) White (A.) Black (B.) 
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Loxpon NAMENT.—The order of the prize-bearers 


seems most likely to be as follows :—1, Anderssen; 2, Paulsen; 3, 
Owen; 4, M’Donnell ; 5, Steinitz; 6, Dubois. 


Frienpsair Non-Pivussep.—An idle man always thinks he 
has a right to be affronted if a busy man does not devote to 
him just as much of his time as he himself has leisure to waste. 
The truth is, that our social ethics grew into their present 
form at a time when the pressure upon each man’s working 
powers had not reached to a tenth of its present intensity. 
And those who still belong to the leisurely classes of the com- 
munity can form only a very theoretical conception of the 
weight that presses upon those who are not in that happy ca- 
tegory, In course of time they will arrive at a juster appre- 
ciation of the actual state of They will learn to de- 
tect the indignant execrations which are concealed under their 
po | poral Fn acceptance of their proffered h — 
And they recognise the fact, that the truest proof of friend- 
ship they can offer to a working man is to leave him alone. 
Eternal friendships age of human senti- 
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pose | much weight by his 


case of w 
tails. In such an age 


A Rary-Giass.—The following may be depended upon as 
a rain-glass: I have used it for months. Geta common pickle- 
bottle, such as is sold at every Italian warehouse ; fill it with 
any of water, to within two or three inches of the top; 

lunge the neck of an empty Florence oil-flask into the 

Before rain the water will ae Sve & Oe eee 
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; Labuan be not Terry’s 


"| 1819, it happened to 





cleansed before the neck is plunged in the water. Soda and 
warm water will clear it of oil—Corresp. Atheneum. 


A Movest Sxor.—“ My quick shooting surprised the hadi- 
tués at Lapage’s, where we fired at a spot chalked on the figure 
of a Cossack painted on a board, and by word of command, 
‘one-two-three,’ F-—— (a terrible duellist), upon my firing and 
hitting the mark forty times in ion, at the dist of 
twenty paces, shrieked out “Tonnerre de Dieu, c’est i- 
fique We were ever afterwards on terms, and supped 
frequently together at the Salon (des Etrangers in Paris). At 
Manton’s, on one occasion, I hit the wafer nineteen times out 
of twenty. When my battalion was on duty at the Tower in 
very cold, and much snow covered the 

e and trees. For our amusement it was proposed to 
shoot at the sparrows in the trees from Lady Jane Grey's 
room, and it fell to my lot to bag eleven without missing one : 
this, 1 may say, without flattering myself, was considered the 
best pistol-shooting ever heard of.”—Gronow. 





A Narrow Escare.—From the Oude Gazette we learn that 
the sport enjoyed by Mr. Yules’ ey in the Oudh Terai is 
almost unprecedented (at least of late years), the bag up to the 
latest accounts having reached the large figure of 35 tigers 
and 1 leopard, besides numbers of sambhur, spotted deer, hog 
deer, gond (large swamp deer), florikhan, black partridge, &c. 
&c. One of the party, Mr. Ross, had a very narrow escape, 
trying to beat a very large tiger out of a most difficult piece ot 
swampy jungle. The pad elephant he got on for the pu . 
was phe by the tiger, and at the same moment the hind 
feet of the elephant — back into a quick sand, the tiger 
got right on its head. Mr. 's rifle likewise at this critical 
moment missed fire. The oa: ha | fine one, threw the 
tiger up into the air, as also Mr. Ross; the latter was thrown 
clean, and fortunately was not seized, nor did he remain to be, 
for he beat a rapid retreat. During the rolling about of the 
elephant in the quicksand, the — body was actually once 
in contact with Mr. Ross’s.—Hnglish paper. 


Tae Late Lorp Canntne.—The will of the late Earl Can- 
ning, K.G., has been proved by the surviving executors, and 
the personal property sworn under £250,000 the will, 
which date the 19th of March, 1844, the whole of the 
personalty is directed to be invested in the purchase of an 
estate to be held in trust for the late Countess for her life, with 
remainder to his own issue; and, in default of such issue, to 
his nephew, the second son of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Clanricarde. The Countess died in India before his Lord- 
ship, and, there not having been any issue of their % 
the estate to be purchased therefore devolves upon Lord Hu- 
bert de Burgh-Canning (who has assumed the name of Can- 
ning in compliance with a direction in the will to that effect) 
for his life, with remainder to his issue in strict settlement. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGES IN HicH Lire.—The marriage of 
the Hon. Mr. Bruce, eldest son of Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce, 
and Lady Evelyn Craven, ter of the and Countess 
Craven, is appointed to take on August 7th.—The nup- 
tials of Viscount Holmesdale, M.P., eldest son of Earl and 
Countess Amherst, with Lady Julia Cornwallis, only daughter 
and heir of the late Earl Cornwallis, will take place at her 
ladyship’s seat in Kent, at the close of next or the first week 
in the doliowing month.—It is stated that Mr. George Russell, 
eldest son of the Accountant-General, and private secretary of 
Ear! Russell, will early in the autumn marry Lady Charlotte 
Innes we om ee phd = Duke and Duchess of —_ 
burghe.—The ol on. Seymour nee secon 
son of the Earl of W ton, with Miss Russell, only d: ter of 
the Accountant General and Mrs. William Russell, is to be 
solemnised in the course of next week.— Court Journal, July 26. 


TEACHING THE YouNnG IpEa.—A London weekly 
the 26th ult. contains the following comprehensive 
ment. 

“CANADA AND THE Prarrres—An Etonian and a Gra- 
duate of Oxford, who has resided in Canada, and shot several 
seasons on the Illinois Prairies, wishes to cross the Atlantic 
for an autumn tour, in charge of a youth under age; or an 


of 
vertise- 
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person requiring a guide and com in such an expedi- 
tion would receive the benefit of good introductions and a 
thorough knowledge of the i ee references, testimo- 
nials, &c., apply by letter to X.Y.Z., 1, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.” — 

Hore DreFrerRED.—We read that :— é 

“The Correspondencia A ‘fa of to-day says :—‘It is not im- 

ible that, under certain conditions, and at a time not yet fixed, 
pain might recognise the kingdom of Italy.’ ” 

The late Sir Robert Peel was thought to have removed a 
pledge of sup to the remotest distance ible when he 
replied to a liamentary agitator, “that if at some future 
time the honourable gentleman should ask leave to bring for- 
ward this proposition under entirely different conditions, and 
in a diametrically opposite way, he, Sir Robert, was not pre- 
pared to say that he would undertake to meet it with a dis- 
tinct negative.” The Spanish Minister must have been study- 
ing in the school of Sir Robert Peel. Punch hopes—and 
some oS the Kingdom of Italy can afford to 
wait.— ¥ 


Compliment TO LORD PALMERsTON.—Matthew Arnold, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxfcrd, in his Latin oration, recently 
made a complimentary estimate of Lord Palmerston’s charac- 
ter :—" With the leisurely he is easy ; with the laborious he is 
strenuous ; with the old, wise ; with roe genial. He carries 

ity, much by his wit, much by his 
t; yet more influence does he exert by his ity 
by the pleasantness of his manners.” 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at s 
distance, who are kind eno to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

cach, of ons commie 


Englishmen of his no 
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subscribers would but try to find out the 
bourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he ma its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus ren SC scuday waiat te Otay —~4 
that there is a pecuniary benefit 0 80, altho we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
ay be peg: mney pay mn an 

Three Copies, one 4 an extra Copy o! Albion, OR 
ree ne of the Albion of which a List is published 
to 


getter-up of the Club, 
Fi one , $15; and an of the aND 
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